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How 1o Prepare For the 


ITH ALL THAT is pressing to be done on the farm in the next 

\ \ few weeks it will doubtless seem to most farmers that there is lit- 

tle time for recreation and little chance to “take things easy.” 

But we believe there are great opportunities on most farms to make the 

hot-weather work less arduous without being less effective, that with 

the proper attention given to the best ways—the easiest, and quickest 

ways—of doing farm work that there can be found time for abundant 
rest and ample recreation these hot days. 

The first thing necessary to the 





Work of the Hot Season 


shape to work with. A poor tool nearly always means poor work. 
On the same principle, the work stock must have good feed, plenty 
of water, and a cool place to rest at noon and of nights, and must never 
be driven to the point of over-heating or exhaustion. Working with an 
animal that is continually tired is about as wearisome business as one 
can well engage in. 
To the man who is thus prepared for his work—who goes at it with 
the energy of good health and with the best equipment that he can se- 
cure, and is thus able to do in 





doing of effective work is, of 


each hour a full hour’s work, 





course, that the worker be in 
good trim. The man who has to 
drive himself to his work, whose 
every effort is attended with pain 
or discomfort, seldom does that 
work well. There is nothing of 
more importance, then, in the 
preparation for the strenuous la- 
bor of the hot season than that 
the farmer keep himself well. 
To do this he must give attention 
to a number of things that are 
all too commonly neglected. 

He must not eat excessive 
quantities of foods rich in the 
heat-producing elements--that is, 
he does not need as much fat 
pork or molasses or bread as he 
did in the winter. Fruits and 
vegetables he should eat of 
course, and plenty of them; but 
they should be, made a regular 
part of the diet, and not eaten 
in large “baits”? at irregular in- 
tervals. 

The drinking water, too, must 
be given due consideration. Most 
cases of typhoid fever probably 
come from polluted water; and 
the well or spring that is not pro- 
tected from surface drainage or 
soil contamination is a constant 
menace to health. 

Plenty of pare water inside 
will do much toward keeping one 
well; and so will plenty of clean 











EFFECTIVE WORK RAPIDLY, EASILY AND CHEAPLY DONE. 


This is eavier than following one mule across the field two or three times to each row, an i 
costs less to do the same amount of work. Good cultivation can be done, however, with one- 
horse implements if they are of the right kind. The right kind from now until the crops are 
laid-by is the kind that thoroughly fines the first two or three inches of soil and leaves it level 
without disturbiog the feeding roots below. 


abundant time for all needed 
rest and recreation will come. 
And rest and recreation are nec- 
essary to one who would feel well 
and do good work. 

Most Southern farmers rest en- 
tirely too much. Yet at certain 
seasons their work drives them 
like slaves, and they do not have 
time enough to do anything well. 
This is due, in the first place, to 
an ill-regulated system of farm- 
ing which provides nothing to do 
at one season and all too much 
at another, and, in the second 
place, to faulty methods and poor 
equipment which make it neces- 
sary to do two or three times as 
much labor as should be required 
to perform a given amount of 
work. We must adopt a rota- 
tion of crops and a system of 
farming that will spread the 
year’s work over twelve months, 
instead of piling it into eight, and 
we must have more horse-power 
and better equipment, so that it 
will not be necessary to walk 
four times across a field, for ex- 
ample, to do what might be done 
by riding across it once. 

Let us prepare, then to take 
our hot-weather work in mod- 
eration, to take frequent short 
breathing spells, to make each 
hour’s exertion accomplish an 











water outside. Some sort of bath- 
ing conveniences must be provided and used often. There is nothing more 
restful than a hot bath at night, or more invigorating than a cool 
bath in the morning. 

The “men who sleep o’ nights” are the men who do good work in 
the daytime; and to sleep well one must have plenty of fresh air in his 
bedroom. 

Of course, every reader of ours knows the danger there is in mos- 
quitoes and flies, and sees that there are no pools of stagnant water 
standing about the house, and no filthy flies walking over his food. 

With these precautions taken to keep himself well, the farmer 
will be ready to think of the methods that will enable him to do his 
work with the least unnecessary outlay of energy. The man with an 
outfit like the one shown on this page has a great advantage over the 
man with a one-horse cultivator. The man with the cultivator, in his 
turn, has a decided advantage over the man with a turning plow; and 
every such advantage,—every method or device that will make work 
easier,—should be grasped and utilized. The substitution of horse pow- 
er and machinery for hand labor is the most effective method of mak- 
ing work easier and cheaper; but even when the simplest tools are 
used it is of vital importance to see that they are in the best possible 





hour’s work; and before another 
year comes let us arrange for twelve months of rational labor instead of 
eight months of hurry and four months of idleness. 





FEATURES OF THIS ISSUE. 


OUR OVER-PRODUCTION OF MERCHANTS.—Twice as many 
young Southerners go into mercantile business as are needed. See 
‘What I Saw in the Middle West,”page 493. 

OUR OVER-SUPPLY OF SERVANTS.—See same article. Dr. G. 
T. Winston says the South each generation wastes enough in unneces- 
sary servants to buy all the land. 

ARE YOU CULTIVATING OORN AND COTTON RIGHT?—Most 
farmers are not. See Mr. French’s article on page 487, and see if you 
cannot improve your methods. 

PUT YOUR STUBBLE LAND IN PEAS.—No acre of stubble land 
should be left idle. See page 488. 

HOW TO TAKE CARE OF THE BABY.—Authorities say 500 
babies a day die in the United States as a result of ignorance or care- 
lessness. Mrs. Stevens’ articles should save many an infant life. 
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Professor Massey’s 
Editorial Page. 








“The Most Valuable Crop of the South.” 


cowpea. I have been talking and writing 

cowpeas for so many years that it is gratify- 
ing to me for others to be taking up the advocacy 
of the pea crop. 

Time and again I have urged that it is not good 
farm economy to bury peas as 
manure direct, and Professor 
Barrow shows well the impor- 
tance of feeding this valuable 
forage and getting its feeding 
value before using it as ma- 
nure. And he well states that 
while we can recover but 80 
per cent of the manurial value 
of the crop, that 80 per cent is 
so much more available that it 
is really fully as valuable, if 
not more so, than the whole crop buried would 
be. The South needs more stock feeding and can 
grow more feed of a high protein character than 
the Northern farmers can. We can raise more 
per acre of the best cattle hay than can possibly 
be grown in the North, we can grow it at a 
smaller cost, and this being true, we should be 
able to feed cattle more profitably than the North- 
ern farmer can. 


And the growing of the crop will have helped 
the soil through the nitrogen fixed in the roots 
ag well as that secured in the forage used; and 
as I have said time and again, and as farmers in 
other sections have proved to be true, no farmer 
in the cotton country, who farms in a good rota- 
tion, grows plenty of legume forage, and feeds it 
and saves the manure with intelligent care, need 
ever to buy an ounce of nitrogen in any form in 
a fertilizer. This is more true in the Cotton Belt 
than elsewhere if the cotton farmer uses the meal 
made from his cottonseed instead of selling the 
seed to go abroad to feed cattle in Europe and the 
North and make other people rich at his expense. 
Feed liberally the crops that feed the cattle and 
the soil with the plant food they need, and they 
will enrich you. 


Trees PROFESSOR BARROW writes of the 








Help Us to Help Yourself and Others. 


R. FRENCH has asked a small favor that I 
M would like to see all readers respond to. 
We want to make The Progressive Farmer 
and Gazette, already the leading farm paper in the 
South, the leading farm paper of the whole coun- 
try, so far as being the greatest force in the coun- 
try for the uplifting of Southern farming is con- 
cerned. It would take very little effort for every 
one of the 100,000 who read and value the paper 
to induce one more farmer to take and read it, 
and if every one who now reads and values the 
paper would do this, there would be 100,000 who 
could easily do the same thing, and ere long we 
would have half a million readers instead of the 
100,000. 

Then, with such a circulation what great im- 
provements could be made in the get-up of the 
paper itself! I get letter after letter from South- 
ern farmers praising the work we are doing, and 
saying that they would not be without the paper 
at double the «price, and that every Southern 
farmer should take it. Now the men who are 
feeling in this way about the paper can show their 
appreciation in no better way than in aiding us in 
increasing of the number of subscribers. We are 
trying to make the paper indispensable to every 
wide-awake farmer, and we are doing more than 
almost any other paper does in personal corre- 
spondence with our readers, replying promptly to 
their queries and never making them wait a week 
or two for an answer in the paper. The replies 
printed are but a small part of the replies writ- 
ten, for many of the queries are of importance 
only to the writers and not of general interest. 
But they get the replies all the same when a 
stamped envelope or a stamp is enclosed for the 
reply. Most farmers write few letters and can not 
fully realize the amount of labor involved in writ- 
ing all these thousands of personal letters. But 
it is cheerfully done, though they make no show 
in the paper, and simply show to each one that we 
have a real interest in trying to help him. When 
we spend a dollar’s worth of time and labor in 
writing personal letters of information, is it too 
much to ask that those who get these replies so 


promptly shall feel that they should take some 
interest in getting others into the Family who can 
be benefited in the same way? 

We are trying to help you. 
to help us help others? 


Will you not try 





The Farming of Mr. John Crakore. 


over the cotton field the bolls were opening 

their snowy fruit. John Crakore sat on his 
porch taking his noon rest with his pipe, when his 
old neighbor, Jim Mulekin, came up. 


“John, I have come over to talk more about this 
improved farmin’ you’re doin’. We-alls down at 
the store have been discussin’ it, an’ we hev come 
to the conclusion that we-alls have got to go to 
farmin’ somewhat in the same way if we are to 
make anything. 


“They say you made a bumper crap of oats, an’ 
your corn was something wonderful. Now, I 
would like to know how much fertilizer and what 
sort you put on the corn and the oats.”’ 


“T did not put any fertilizer on the corn at all; 
that is, no fertilizer out of a sack. I had crimson 
clover, as you know, on that field last winter, 
and all winter long, whenever I could haul on 
the land with a manure spreader, I spread the 
manure made by my horses, cows, and beeves, and 
when the clover was perfectly mature, I turned 
the whole under and prepared the land for tke 
corn. Then [ cut the corn off at the ground and 
cured it in shocks and disked the land fine and 
sowed oats in September, using on the oats 300 
pounds of acid phosphate. I made this year near- 
ly 70 bushels of oats an acre. My corn now is be- 
ing treated in the same way, and as we have a 
beef club, as you know, I have still some cattle in 
the stalls, and now I am cleaning the manure out 
and this afternoon will start to spread it between 
the cotton rows.”’ 


“‘Manurin’ cotton when the bolls are beginnin’ 
to open?” said Jim. 


“Well, I do not know that the manure will do 
much for the cotton; but it will spoil in a heap, 
and I am going to sow crimson clover among that 
cotton shortly, and while I can not use the manure 
spreader there, I know that if I scatter the manure 
between the cotton rows, it will do no harm to the 
cotton, and will certainly help me to get a good 
catch of clover. Then next winter the manure 
will go on the clover for the corn next spring. You 
see my corn this year, and every one says I will 
make at least 75 bushels an ucre, and in a few 
more years of this sort of farming I hope to get 
an average of 100 bushels an acre. Then after 
the oats you see I have a splendid field of peas for 
hay. I put 300 pounds of acid phosphate and 25 
pounds of muriate of potash an acre on the peas. 
[ will sow crimson clover after the peas are cut, 
and will turn it in spring for cotton and apply 400 
pounds an acre of acid phosphate only on the cot- 
ton land broadcast, and plant on the level, har- 
row and use the weeder as usual, and the riding 
cultivator, and I am working for two bales of cot- 
ton an acre, and from the looks of the crop, will 
get almost there this season.”’ 

“T begin to see it,’’ said Jim. ‘‘Me and my old 
mule will make about one-third of a bale an acre 
this year, and it will take it all to settle up at the 
store and pay for the fertilizer. And you ain’t 
buyin’ any ready-mixed fertilizer at all?” 

“No, I have long ago found out that I can get 
all the ammonia I need, and more than I would 
buy in a mixed fertilizer, by growing the peas 
and clover and feeding the pea hay and corn 
stover to stock and getting the manure for the 
corn. There is nothing like stable manure to 
make corn, especially when you have crimson 
clover to put it on and turn under. You will see 
that my corn is green to the ground, while I saw 
yours fired almost to the ears.”’ 

“That’s so,” said Jim, ‘and I can’t understand 
it, for I put some 2—-8—2 in the furrow under 
that corn.” 

“But you have not the stuff under it to hold the 
moisture. Your corn is fired in the dry weather 
following the heavy early rains, and you have 
nothing there but the old dead skeleton of sand 
and clay, while I have the decaying clover and 
manure making humus that will hold moisture. 
Then, too, you laid-by your corn with a turning 
plow, banking the earth up to it and cutting the 
roots, while I went through as shallow as my two- 
horse cultivator would run, and simply left a dust 
bianket on the level ground.”’ 

“But,” said Jim, “I thought that the corn would 
blow down if the soil wasn’t hilled up to it.”’ 

“It has blown down worse than mine, as you 
see, for you weakened it by cutting the roots, and 
you covered the brace roots and made them ten- 


T WAS EARLY September, and here and there 
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der, while mine are left tough above the ground 
and hold on hard with their uncut roots. 

““Why don’t you take the paper and study these 
things?” asked John. “That is where I have 
learned these improved methods. The man jin 
these days who fails to study his profession is not 
going to succeed. The whole South is waking up, 
and if you want to keep up with the procession, 
yeu must wake up and go to farming.”’ 

“But I ain’t got the money you have.” 

“I had no more than you when I determined to 
do better, and it only takes brains and energy to 
do better. You can better afford to go in debt for 
horses and implements than for 2—8—2 fertilizer 
and grow cetton and only corn enough to feed a 
mule. And I have seen that solemn old mule of 
yours walking along the rows looking as though 
he was wondering if there was going to be corn 
enougk made to keep him alive next winter. If 
you must go in debt, go in for things that are go- 
ing to get you out of the hands of the merchant 
and fertilizer man. You are working harder 
than necessary if you only knew how to make 
your work pay better. I have money because I 
planned to have some coming in at all seasons in- 
stead of depending on the one crop of cotton for 
all the money I need. So long as you do that 
you will have the same old thing to do every 
spring—go in debt for supplies, and then at the 
end take everything you have made to square up, 
and go through the same process the next spring. 
It is that sort of farming that has kept you poor 
and made your land poor, and so long as you keep 
spending your money for a little 200 pounds an 
acre of a fertilizer that is one-fourth sand, and 
grow no forage and feed no stock, make no ma- 
ure and look to the cotton crop to pay for every- 
thing else, you will keep poor and your land will 
remain poor. 

“There’s more in the man than in the land. Get 
a move on you. The land is all right, if the 
man does his duty by it, and the land will con- 
tinue to make poor crops so long as the man fails 
to do his duty by it. 

“The greatest corn belt is right here in the 
South, and many farmers are finding it out, while 
men like you are every year buying the frosted, 
rotten Western corn. Get a move on you and 
stop talking about the miseries of a one-mule 
farmer. Get some sand in your craw.” 





Shallow Tillage and Moisture. 


N MY HOME garden I am doing nearly all the 
I cultivation now with a rake, merely breaking 
the crust after every rain; and no matter 
how dry it gets, I can kick really moist soil under 
the dust blanket with the toe of my shoe at any 
time. And how things do grow since the weather 
has turned warmer. My early corn is over knee 
high, and I am hoping for roasting ears before the 
end of June. Peas, of course, we have had since 
the first week in May, and have late ones coming 
on. I have often said that the earlier we get to- 
mato plants out and have them live, the earlier 
they will be. I set out my first ones early in 
April. They have passed through two frosts by 
being covered with earth. Since then I have set 
out from the frame other plants of the same age, 
but the early set ones are twice as large now and 
fruiting. These, too, have had the same shallow 
rake cultivation, and the moisture has been re- 
tained and all the weeds in reach of germination 
have been killed and I will bring no more up to 
sprout. 

In fact, I am rather proud of the garden, 
for I hear people say: ‘‘Go out to see Professor 
Massey’s garden; there is nothing like it here.” 
And they come, and I sell them plants that they 
could easily have had themselves with a little 
glass and some love for the work. 

I have ordered a large lot of the new Sunlight 
double-glazed sashes for the fall and will keep 
this garden growing something to eat and sell all 
next winter if health and strength remain with 
me. The shallow cultivation of the garden is just 
as good for the cotton field, the peanut field, or 
the corn field, and my peanuts will get the same 
rake work that other things get. 





The 1909 Yearbook of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture is just out. It contains, 
in addition to the report of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, statistical matter of great value; locations 
of all the experiment stations and agricultural 
colleges in the country, with the names of their 
directors or presidents; a list of the recognized 
live stock registry associations; a review of 
weather conditions, for 1909, and a number of 
special articles of interest and value to farmers. 
Write at once to your Congressman for a copy, as 
the edition is limited and likely soon to be ex- 
hausted. 
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HOW ABOUT “LAYING-BY" TIME? 


Some Methods That Are Followed by Tobacco Farmers—Not by 
Cotton Farmers, of Course—And Some of the Disadvantages of 


These Methods. 


By A. L. French, Byrdville, Va. 


are looking forward with pleas- 

ure to “laying-by’’ time, and 
perhaps it may not be out of place for 
us 100,000 farmers who read The Pro- 
gressive Farmer and Gazette to gath- 
er around close, discuss cultivation a 
little and see if we can not get a lit- 
tle better understanding of this “‘lay- 
ing-by” matter. All over our upper 
Piedmont country of the South—the 
Bright Tobacco Belt—strong men, 
full grown, some over-grown, are to- 
day pushing on the rope lines and 
admonishing the 700-pound mule to 
“come up,” and incidentally in com- 
ing up bring the Boy Dixie alongside 
the row of corn ‘“‘barring it off.” It 
is almost unbelievable that thousands 
of farmers plant corn yet with the 
single-shovel to ‘“‘lay-off,’’ the boys 
and women to drop the seed, and the 
double-shovel to cover. Then the 
land is left for nature to work her 
miracle of bringing forth plants un- 
der such unfavorable conditions un- 
aided by harrow, weeder or other 
new-fangled things. The rows get 
weedy, of course, but the old lady 
and the children are there to ‘‘chop 
it out,’ while the old man and the 
mule bar off. 

You fellows out there in the cotton 
country needn’t laugh, for this is no 
laughing business but a statement of 
actual conditions as they prevail over 
much of the country tributary to the 
mountains, and I really dislike much 
to say it, but I actually saw a big 
fellow out in your section driving a 
“powerful” small mule one day some 
years ago. 

This is a condition, as I have said, 
that prevails; but it is not a necessary 
condition at all. Perhaps this meth- 
od had best be called a habit, for it 
certainly is not a harder or more ex- 
pensive job to use a one-horse plant- 
er in place of the shovel plow or 
double-shovel, children, etc. Then it 
would be only a little harder on a 
man’s feelings to harrow the land 
two or three times with a one-section 
harrow than to just sit around and 
let the grass and weeds grow until 
“barring ofi time.” 

After all, what is the use of the 
“barring off,’ anway? If that field 
had been harrowed thoroughly and all 
weed and grass seed killed in the up- 
per two inches of the soil, wouldn’t a 
five- or seven-tooth single cultivator 
have answered all the purposes of 
cultivation just as well and saved 
bringing more weed seed up within 
sprouting distance? Would it not 
have been best, too, not to have plow- 
ed that furrow alongside the tender 
plants, cutting many roots and leav- 
ing thousands of others exposed to 
the heat of the sun to wither away 
and die? And how many barrels of 
water, think you, will have been 
evaporated from that rough exposed 
surface? Water, too, that will be 
much needed by the thirsty corn 
plants along in July and August. 

The fellows made a few mistakes 
so far along, didn’t they? Well, t 
proceed: In about ten days the fur- 
row is turned back to the corn and 
we are glad to see the dirt cover up 
these corn roots and fill up that 
rough, exposed surface; but the trou- 
ble is, that he has left two more 
fresh furrows and a narrow ridge ex- 
posed between two rows of corn this 
time, and we wonder why the culti- 
vator would not have been the better 
tool to have used here also. But, 
hurrah! in about two weeks he ‘‘busts 
out” the middles and she is laid-by, 
having a deep ditch between the 
Tows, the sloping banks of which af- 
ford means for getting rid of what 


GREAT MANY of our farmers 


little moisture there is in the soil just 
at the critical period of the plant’s 
growth when it needs moisture more 
than at any other stage. 

He made a mistake here sure, 
didn’t he? He should have used that 
small-tooth cultivator instead of the 
plow to bust out with, and then used 
it a time or two more until time to 
seed the land in peas. 

And yet, the fellow will make some 
corn. Nature is mighty kind to her 
“little ones.’’ 





The Legumes Not Yet Appreciated. 


Messrs. Editors: Our interest in 
the legumes and the acreage in them 
is enlarged in proportion to the new 
facts given to us by scientific inves- 
tigators pertaining to their values as 
farm crops and soil improvers. 

The feeding value of hay from the 
legumes ranks very much higher 
than that from the grasses. They 
are richer in protein which bears 
about the same relation to hay that 
nitrogen does to fertilizers. A ton 
of well cured legume hay is often 
worth as much for feed as a ton of 
wheat bran. With this knowledge 
of their high feeding values and the 
fact that on good land we can grow 
two or more tons per acre, it is not 
at all strange that our farmers are 
becoming more interested in them. 
Moreover, when we consider their 
value as soil improvers by the addi- 
tion to the soil of the free nitrogen 
taken from the air by the bacteria on 
their roots, the advantages of the 
deep penetration of their roots, thus 
facilitating drainage and aeration of 
the soil by which inert plant food is 
quickened and made available, the 
large quantities of humus added 
which give life to the soil, dnd the 
results in the crops that follow, the 
strange thing is that our interest in 
these crops is not even greater than 
we have yet manifested. 

The following table gives us an 
idea of their fertilizer value, a ton 
of the dry hay containing pounds of 
plant food as follows: 


Nit. Phos. Acid. Pot. 


ANTANEE .5554:64. 43.8 10.2 33.6 
AC ee 54.4 19.4 48.8 
Crimson Clover, 41.0 8.0 26.2 
Cowpea ...... 39.0 10.4 29.4 
Soy Bean ..... 46.4 13.4 21.6 
Red Clover.... 41.4 7.6 44.0 
Japan Clover... 41.4 6.0 27.8 
Bur Clover... 43.8 10.7 32.0 


From this table it will be seen 
that the legume hays contain more 
nitrogen per ton, the most of which 
is taken from the air, than does an 
8-2-2 fertilizer. The idea of taking 
this valuable fertilizer element from 
the air instead of purchasing it at 
20 cents per pound in commercial 
fertilizers appeals to our progressive 
farmers and why should it not? 

T. B. PARKER. 





The One Crop Better Than Cowpeas. 


Messrs. Editors: In your issue of 
May 28th I notice one head, ‘The 
Most Valuable Crop of the South,” 
with a sub-head, ‘“‘This is What the 
Cowpea Would Be if We Gave It a 
Chance.”’ I understand this to mean 
that it would give better returns for 
the cost of production than any other 
crop. 

To justify this conclusion, the wri- 
ter uses figures—uses them fairly and 
conservatively, except that he does 
not compare them with the only crop 
which, in this section, is the equal of 
cowpeas on every score he mentions, 
and will beat them in yield 50 per 
cent. 


I would not belittle the cowpea, 
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but with us the soy bean will do well you have taught us to cultivate corn 
anywhere that peas will, and often with intelligence and our crops have 
where the peas will not. They are a more than doubled half the 
much safer crop in wet seasons or labor.” 
dry. The hay is a little more val- 
uable than cowpea hay. The grain 
is much richer than cowpeas. This 
is as to quality, pound for pound. 
As to quantity, the beans will give 


about 50 per cent more than peas. 7, pee ae 
The feeding value of an acre of soy 
beans was found by the Tennessee arqu ar 


with 


The first essential of good farming 
is the up-building of the soil. 


Agricultural Experiment Station to 
be about 50 per cent greater than ie 
that of cowpeas on an adjoining acre. 
ZENO MOORE. 
Whitakers, N. C. 











Crimson Clover Makes Good Bee 
Pasture. 

Messrs’ Editors: I am a strong 
believer in crimson clover for two 
reasons: It improves the soil, and 
it makes fine bee pasture. I never 
miss having plenty of fine honey 
when I have crimson clover. I also 
sow cowpeas every year. I raise my Seilshdp- situated He GN tenttinie date. 
own seed of peas by planting a piece Threshes and cleans all kinds of grain—wheat, 

* A " oats, etc.—perfectly. Can be run with small steam 
of ground and cultivating them. en 


< me ber Spey light power. paneae but substan- 
a ial and light running. rite about our new pea 
J. H. PERSINGER. » 

Johnson City, Tenn. 


‘Threshing 
Machinery 


thresher and shredder. Also threshes oats 
and rice. Handsome 68-page Catalogue of 
engines, boilers, saw mills and 
threshers mailed free. 
A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Ltd., 











































Progressive Farmer and Gazette 
Doubles Corn Crop. 

Mr. I. T. Crowder, Mecklenburg 
County, Va., says: “I am now past 
three-score and ten, but I never 
learned how to make corn until I 
read The Progressive Farmer and 
Gazette. We farmers all our days 
have been cultivating the land, but 


Buy Your Wagon On An 
Investment Basis- 
Choose FromThe lHC Line 


Box 500, 
York, Pa. 














OUR wagon must pay 
you dividends. It should 


not bea source of trouble 
and expense. So we say— 
buy your wagon on an in- 
vestment basis. It’s the 
most profitable way in the 
end. 

An IHC wagon is a 
government bond wagon in- 
vestment. It willlast longer 
—and do better service while it 
lasts—than any other make of 
wagon. It pays the biggest dividends. 
A cheap wagon is constructed in a cheap way, of 
cheap materials with cheap macninery, by cheap workmen. Such a wagon 
is expensive at any price—when you figure up its total cost. 

Thousands of business farmers have chosen from the IH C line. It’s 
the surest way of getting the most wagon-service and satisfaction. You will 


do well to choose one of these styles— 
Columbus Weber 


_ New Bettendorf Steel King 


The greatest wagon value in all America. Each is a quality wagon— 
built up to the high I H C standard—not down to any price. 

Don’t be misled -by looks—or first price. For paint covers a multitude 
of wagon sins—and price is too often the only argument of a wagon maker. 

The best materials are used in the I HC line of wagons. The wood 
stock is the finest—air dried, seasoned and inspected at every step—even 
after the paint goes on. Spokes, hubs, skeins, box, axles, seat, all iron and 
in fact every part of an I H C wagon is as good as the widest experience, 
the best materials, the most skillful workmen and the latest improved ma- 
chinery can make it. Every part is equally good, equally true and equally 
strong. There are no ‘‘weak spots’’ in the 1 H C line. 

The Weber is the King of All farm wagons, with 65 years of wagon 
experience back of it. The Columbus is a high grade, general purpose 
wagon suitable for all conditions of roads and climate where wood wagons 
are inuse. The New Bettendorf is a steel gear wagon of great capacity and 
light draft, suited to any climate. The Steel King is an all steel wagon up 
to the IH C standard, and is rapidly gaining popularity. 

Be sure to call on the local International dealer. Get a pamphlet and 
let him show you one of these wagons. You will note the vast difference 
between wagons of the IHC line and all other wagons. If you prefer, 
write us direct for a booklet or any other information you want. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA 


(Incorporated) 
CHICAGO - - - 





USA 





WCE ANG A 


IHC LINE 
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$500 More a Year Farming: How to Get It 








BY PLANTING THE OAT AND WHEAT LAND IN 
LEGUMES. 
Because Prices of Cowpeas and Soy Beans for Seed Are High 


is Only One More Reason Why We Should Raise Our Own 
Seed for Next Year—We Cannot Afford to Keep on Working 


Poor Land. 


Tait Butler. 


T NO PREVIOUS time in the 
A history of Southern agricul- 
ture has there been such a gen- 
eral and intense interest in the grow- 
ing of legumes. This is chiefly due 
to a better knowledge of agriculture 
and two important characteristics 
possessed by this class of plants: 
First, they gather nitrogen, the most 
expensive plant food deficient in our 
soils, from the air and, second, they 
are among the most valuable and 
nutritious of all our forage plants. 
It seems to me these two facts have 
not been fully appreciated or there 
would be five times the legumes 
grown that have ever yet been pro- 
duced in this country. Our soils are 
extremely low in humus content and 
nearly all of them lack nitrogen to 
an equal extent. Here is a class of 
plants that supply humus, and nitro- 
gen gathered from the air, to our 
soils; and at the same time furnish 
forage rich in those food elements 
necessary for the growing of young 
animals, the production of milk, and 
the feeding of our work stock. Af- 
ter all that has been said in The 
Progressive Farmer and Gazette 
about the importance of growing 
more legumes it may appear to some 
entirely needless to repeat the ad- 
monition to plant the oat and wheat 
stubble to some legume, but the 
high price of seed, the pressure of 
other work and the inclination to do 
as little as convenient, which is al- 
ways present in the human make-up, 
will, we fear, result in many an oat 
and wheat stubble field being left to 
grow up in weeds instead of being 
sowed to cowpeas or soy beans. 


Why You Can Afford to Buy Peas 
to Sow. 


Is the price of cowpeas so high 
that any farmer can not afford to 
buy them? There are two reasons 
why this is not true. First, one-half 
bushel of cowpeas, costing $1.50, will 
plant one acre in drills 30 inches 
apart, and this acre of average land 
will produce 8 to 10 bushels of peas, 
probably, and a ton of hay almost 
certainly. In case only the ton: of 
hay is secured, it will be secured at 
a cost of not to exceed $6 or $8 at 
the outside figure, and will contain 
$10 worth of fertilizer; while the 
stubble and roots will also contain 
plant foods worth $2 or $3 addition- 
al. If all this be left on the ground 
to be plowed under as soon as ma- 
ture, or to be pastured, the cost of 
producing the crop will not exceed 
$5 per acre including cost of seed 
and all labor. If the crop be plowed 
under there will be at least a profit 
of 100 per cent in the value of the 
nitrogen added to the soil. In addi- 
tion, the beneficial effects upon the 
mechanical condition of the soil, 
from the plowing in of needed or- 
ganic or vegetable matter, will large- 
ly increase the yield of the succeed- 
ing crop, independent of the benefit 
to be derived from the nitrogen 
added. 


When It May Pay to Plow Under a 
Crop. 

As a general rule we do not ap- 
prove of any crop that is suitable 
for feeding being plowed under; but 
on many Southern soils of medium 
or low productive capacity, due to 
lack of humus, an investment of $6 
or $8 per acre for vegetable matter 


to plow under, will frequently pay 
handsome profits in increased yields 
of succeeding crops. In such case it 
should be looked upon as an invest- 
ment of a more or less permanent 
nature and not as a general farm 
practice to be followed every year. 

While at the Tennessee Experi- 
ment Station recently I saw them 
plowing under a tremendously heavy 
crop of green barley and vetch, and 
while there may be some doubt of 
the wisdom of plowing under that 
amount of feed on land sufficiently 
fertile to produce two tons or better 
of barley and vetch hay per acre, 
there is no doubt of the improve- 
ment which such a practice would 
make in the crop yields on practi- 
cally all our Southern soils. It will 
never pay to take five or ten years’ 
time, growing medium to light crops 
during the first half of the period, 
to improve our soils. The _ total 
crop production for the period may 
be much increased by plowing under 
at the start a crop of peas or other 
humus-forming material, thereby 
doubling the yields for the remain- 
ing years of the period. 


Have Your Own Peas to Plant Next 
Year. 


Another reason you can pay even 
$3 a bushel for cowpeas, rather than 
fail to plant every acre possible, is 
that if seed are high we should pro- 
duce them and reap the benefit of 
the high price. Peas are a farm 
product and every farmer should re- 
joice at their high value and seek 
to profit thereby. Cowpeas are the 
most popular summer legume in the 
South and, everything considered, 
probably justly so; but there is an- 
other which may also be planted 
after oats and wheat which deserves 
more attention than it has yet re- 
ceived. The seed of this legume is 
also high-priced, but it yields about 
double the seed usually produced by 
cowpeas; from a third to a half of 
a bushel will plant an acre in 30- 
inch rows; and the yield of hay will 
be about as great as from cowpeas. 
We refer, of course, to soy beans, 
the seed of which are this year only 
from 50c. to $1 a bushel lower in 
price than are cowpeas, and as stated 
the yield of seed is usually twice 
as great. 


Put Legumes on Every Available 
Acre. 


With these two summer legumes, 
both of which readily mature after 
a crop of small grain; there is abso- 
lutely no need of any scarcity of feed 
or of a single acre of poor soil in 
the whole South. At the Tennessee 
Experiment Station a rotation of 
barley and peas, and barley and: soy 
beans, the crops fed to steers and 
the manure returned to the land, has 
made the soil immensely rich; while 
at the same time growing crops 


which produced around 500 pounds’ 


to 700 pounds of gain on beef cattle, 
per acre. We hope that no reader 
of The Progressive Farmer and Ga- 
zette will listen to or be influenced 
by the do-nothing argument that it 
will not pay to sow every acre of oat 
and wheat stubble to cowpeas or soy 
beans, because of the high price of 
seed. When hogs are high in price, 
every Southern farmer takes more 
interest in producing his own meat 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND GAZETTE. 


supply; why not apply the same prin- 
cipal to the growing of cowpeas and 
soy beans and at the same time in- 
crease the fertility of the soil and 
reap a profit, either through the 
selling of seed at a high price or by 
letteing the hogs gather them and 
selling the hogs at a profit? 

It will pay to buy cowpeas and 
soy bean seed at from $2.50 to $3 
a bushel, to sow after oats and 
wheat, if for no other purpose than 
to grow a crop to plow under to sup- 
ply humus to our impoverished soils. 





Methods of Planting Cowpeas After 
Oats. 


There is no one best method of 
planting cowpeas after oats. Gen- 
erally I prefer to plow the land flush 
and then either drill in the cowpeas, 
or, if they are sown broadcast, to 
cover them with a solid disk harrow 
or other implement doing the same 
character of work, for example, an 
Acme harrow. 

With fair seasons and on fair land 
the yield of cowpea hay is usually 


a little better from broadcast sowing 
than from planting in drills far 
enough apart for cultivation. How- 
ever, since drilling and cultivating 
so greatly economizes seed, it will 
be a favorite method this year, when 
seed are high and scarce. If the 
cowpeas thus drilled are to be cut 
for hay, it is important in cultivating 
not to form any ridges, or to throw 
as little soil to the plants in cultiva- 
tion as possible. The largest yields 
of seed are made by drilling and 
cultivating cowpeas. 

In many cases, or on most grades 
of land where cowpeas are needed, 
it will be profitable to use at least 
200 pounds of acid phosphate per 
acre. This may be placed in imme- 
diate contact with the seed or it may 
be harrowed in after the seed are 
sown, especially if you desire to get 
the seed in promptly after a rain 
without waiting te put in the fer- 
tilizer. In this case you will, of 
course, not wait long to apply the 
fertilizer; otherwise the seed will 
have sprouted. J. F. DUGGAR. 














Our Progressive Farmer Boys 











LIKES TO SEE LIVE STOCK ON 
THE FARM. 


A Boy Who Does Not Believe in Cot- 
ton and Who Delights in Black- 
smith and Carpenter Work. 


Messrs. Editors: I live on a farm, 
but I delight in blacksmithing or 
carpenter work, though I like to see 
beautiful fields of corn and wheat. 
I don’t like cotton. I want some- 
thing that helps the country to pros- 
per. If all the people would agree 
with me, I, think they would get 
along better. 

I like to see at every farmer’s 
home hogs and stock of all kind— 
something we can live upon. That 
is what I like, don’t you? 

My corn is doing fine. I have work- 
ed it out the first time and hoed it. 
It has been so wet I couldn’t work it 
as I wanted to, but it is all right 
now. OVAL WALKER. 


Editorial Answer: Our young 
friend is right in thinking that the 
country would be better off if the 
farmers grew more hogs, live stock 
and things to eat instead of buying 
so much, but we think he is mis- 
taken about cotton. It is a great 
crop when properly grown. In a 
suitable rotation where, say one- 
third of the land is in cotton, or cot- 
ton is on the land only once in three 
years, the land soon produces cotton 
so well that it becomes a paying crop. 
A bale of cotton to the acre and 
half a ton of seed have lately been 
worth pretty close to $90 an acre 
and that is a good revenue from an 
acre. But to do this the land must 
not be put in cotton each year, and 
the farmer should not have to buy 
feedstuffs or food for his family with 
this money or he loses all the ad- 
vantage of the high price of cotton 
and seed; for other things are equal- 
ly high. 

If our young friend stays on the 
farm he will find his talent for 
blacksmithing and carpentering of 





great benefit to him. We believe 
the farm aided by these will be bet- 
ter than depending on either of these 
for an occupation without the farm. 





What Virginia Boys Have Done. 


Twenty-three hundred acres were 
cultivated in corn last year by Vir- 
ginia boys, the average per acre for 
this area, which was worked accord- 
ing to improved methods, was 51 
busheis, while the average for the 
whole State was only 23 bushels. 

If the older farmers will raise as 
much corn per acre as the boys did 
the old Commonwealth will be about 
$30,000,000 better off just from the 
increased value of her corn crop. 
Our boys should feel very proud 
about this as it shows what young 
blood will do. J. M. BELL. 


Dairy Supplies 











DUNN MACHINERY CO. 


Catalogne ‘‘P F’’ 
Atlanta, Georgia 


54 Marietta Street, - - 
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WORKS 














HILL CREST FARM 


offers Berkshire Boar Pigs 
eight weeks od for deliv- 
eryaboutJune 25th. Price 
$10.00, including registra- 
tion. Only best pigs sold 
for breeding. No sow pigs 
for sale 


H A. PAGE, JR, -- - Aberdeen, N. C. 
Two Registered Jer.ey Buils For Sale 


1. ani 7 mos. old. One son of Eminent X, and one 
of Sultan Both cl se descendents of The Great 

















; Golden Ferns Lad and out of high testing dams. 


For informatisn DUTCH DAIRY F<¢RM No.1, 
H. P. Lutz Prop., New on. N.C. 





The Meadows Patent Portable Mill 











Won gold medal Jamestown Ex- 
tion. Takes premiums where- 


posi mond, Va., 
ever exhibited. 








Will Make Finest Bread Meal on Earth 


DURABLE AND GUARANTEED. 
names of some of its friends—the users. 


Manufactured 
W. C. Meadows Mill Co., Inc., - 
Sold by International Harvester Co., 


or any other agency of this Company. 


will lean, sift I 
Write for full information and 


North Wilkesboro, N. C. 
Charlotte, N. C., Rich- 
Knoxville, Tenn., Nashville, Tenn., Atlanta, Ge.. 
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A MODERN COUNTRY HIGH SCHOOL. 





Gratifying Indications of Agricultural and Educational Progress 
in Anderson County—Nothing Adds More to the Life of a Com- 


munity Than a Good School. 


By Prof. D. N. Barrow, South Carolina Field Editor. 


N COMPLIANCE with a request 
| from its principal, Prof. R. A. 

Abrams, I recently drove out to 
Lebanon High School in Anderson 
County, to enjoy the commencement 
exercises and to 
talk to the chil- 
dren’s parents on 
the subject of im- 
proved agricul- 
ture. The roads 
were good, the 
weather bright, 
and it has been a 
long time since I 
spent a more de- 
lightful day. The 
drive took me into a section of An- 
derson not often seen by the regular 
traveler, and one that has the reputa- 
tion of being one of the best sections 
of the county. While still rolling, 
yet the hill sides are not steep. 
Crops through this section, consid- 
ering the season, were in good shape 
and especially were the fields well 
cultivated, showing signs of good pre- 
paration. 

On this drive I saw for about the 
first time in this State two mules in 
one team being used in cultivation. 
It is true that.they were hitched to 
a very light spring-tooth cultivator 
of the ‘‘Diverse’’ type. The center 
tooth had been removed and this out- 
fit was giving a very nice cultivation 
to both sides of the cotton drill. Had 
the implement been larger, so as to 
include the whole row, this method 
would have been above criticism. It 





Prof. D. N. Barrow. 


‘seems hard for the average farmer 


to realize that the time to cultivate 
and prepare his soil is really before 
the plant roots have taken possession. 
The land in the middles of these 
rows was just in the right condition 
for stirring and pulverization. Post- 
poned for a few days and allowed to 
dry out, it is bound to break up in 
clods and thus lose a great deal of 
that moisture which the cotton will 
probably cry out for before the sum- 
mer is over. 

We found a crowd of over 
sisting of farmers, their wives and 
children, assembled at the _ school 
house, and enjoyed a very creditable 
comerncement exercises. 


500 con- 


After the regular exercises ad- 
journment was taken to enjoy a 
bountiful basket picnic. After din- 


ner the men and women assembled 
in the school house and were address- 
ed by the writer. 

Professor Abrams gave a very in- 
teresting talk upon the needs of the 
school in the way of improvements. 
He called the patrons’ attention to 
two things that are very much need- 
ed: (1) a better and larger build- 
ing so as to accommodate the in- 
creasing number of students, and (2) 
some movement to improve the ap- 
pearance of the grounds. 

Before adjournment a_ Ladies’ 
School Improvement Association was 
formed, consisting of all the ladies of 
the community. That this body means 
business was evidenced by the fact 
that before the writer left he was 
hunted up by its president and his 
assistance in their work solicited. 

It will require $1,500 to remodel 
the present building for future needs. 
Of this amount 
which was contributed by four farm- 
ers of the neighborhood—was already 
in sight, so it certainly looks as 
though it should be no trick to raise 
that $500 additional. - 

Lebanon is one of the old church 
and school sites of the county, hav- 
ing served this purpose for over half 
a& century. Since it is an old 


$1,000—$300 of - 





school center, one is not surprised 
to learn that it is a flourishing school 
but even this does not prepare one 
for the statement that it is a first- 
class high school, with an attend- 
ance of over 160 children, some of 
whom have completed the tenth 
grade. These children are under the 
direction of a principal and three as- 
sistants. That they have done their 
duty well was amply attested to by 
the very efficient manner in which the 
children acquitted themselves in the 
school exercises. 

The ground whereon this school 
stands, therefore,is hallowed ground 
-—hallowed not only by the presence 
of the church and cemetery, but hal- 
lowed because on that spot men’s and 
women’s characters have been shaped 
and their minds and bodies fitted for 
life’s work. The children of these 
same men and women are in their 
turn drinking at this same fountain 
of learning and it behooves those par- 
ents to see that they get the best that 
is to be received. Their building has 
served its purpose well, but I want 
to add my voice to the appeal of 
Prof. Abrams for a larger and more 
fitting building. There is nothing 
that will enhance the value of the 
surrounding farms so much as, and 
nothing that will add more to the 
self-respect and pride of any com- 
munity than a good school building. 

I am sure the people of Lebanon 
community will see that that $1,000 
is not forfeited. I might say that 
Lebanon is one of the schools that 
has been selected for the Agricultural 
School Specialist of the Division of 
Extension work of Clemson College 
to work with next year. 





VIRGINIA FARM NOTES. 


Tobacco Association Meeting. 


The annual convention of the To- 
bacco Association will be held this 
year on board one of the steamers 
of the Old Dominion Steamship Com- 
pany, en route from Norfolk to 
New York. 

The plan is for the members to 
assemble in Norfolk on the after- 
noon of July ist, and there get on 
board of a special chartered steam- 
er and set sail for New York. 

The business meetings will be 
held aboard ship, and if necessary 
other meetings will be held in 
New York. The officers of the 
Association are as follows:  Presi- 
dent, T. C. Covington, of Richmond; 
First Vice President, W. L. Petty, of 
Lexington, Ky.; Second Vice Presi- 
dent, T. E. Roberts of Chase .City; 
Third Vice President, R. P. Watson, 
of Wilson, N. C. 


Good Roads in Hanover County. 


The following gentlemen, W. C. 
Taylor, Lindsay Gray, Arthur Brown, 
W. R. Dabney, M. G. Wilson, and J. 
H. Snead, composing a committee of 
the Good Roads Association of the 
Ashland District of Hanover County, 
were in Richmond recently with 
the idea of raising funds to help 


in the construction of good roads in 
the Vontag neighborhood, where al- 
ready four miles of first-class high- 
has been built. 


way ‘The people of 





Georgia's ereatest school of Shorthand, Bookkeep- 
ing and Bwsiness Training. The famous Byrne 
svstems We secure the position. Fill in and re- 
ceive free catalog. 


this section have shown great public 
spirit in raising money and also in 
the loan of teams and laborers for 
the work. The value of good roads 
in bringing money to Richmond mer- 
chants was used as a reason for con- 
tributions from that city. 


Horse Exhibit at Monterey. 

Highland County can now boast 
of not less than half a dozen im- 
proved stallions, some of them lately 
brought in. They are purchased by 
local companies, and include Hack- 
neys, Belgians, Percherons, Clydes- 
dales and Kentucky Saddlers. The 
exhibition of these stock horses at 
Monterey lately attracted much 
favorable comment. Many citizen 
farmers present looked with sur- 
prise at the very fine display. 

J. M. BELL. 





"SOMETHING DOING.” 


Better Farming the Rule in Warren 
County This Year. 


Messrs. Editors: About this time 
last year we made a visit to War- 
ren County and inspected a number 
of farms. Scarcely a turned clover 
sod could be found anywhere. Very 
little indication was seen of the use 
of disk or other kinds of harrows in 
the preparation of the seed bed. Not 
10 per cent of the farmers were 
using weeders or harrows on their 
young corn and cotton. Clods had 
not been pulverized, seed had been 
planted among them. Stands were 
poor. Young crops were difficult fo 
cultivate. Much grass resulted as a 
consequence. Altogether the condi- 
tions were distressing and the out- 
look for agricultural prosperity was 
not hopeful. 

But things sometimes happen in 
some places in some ways. This 
season we found many fields that 
had a crop of clover growing on 
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them during the winter. This was 
in spite of the fact that the past 
season was a very bad one for get- 
ting clover planted and up. Num- 
bers of farmers had broken their 
fields with 2-horse plows. A few had 
used disk plows and subsoilers. Disk 
and spike-toothed harrows had put 
a large percentage of the fields in 
good condition for receiving the 
seed. The seed were coming up well 
on account of this good preparation. 
But whether the seed were up or not, 
weeders and light harrows could be 
seen stirring the soil, letting in air, 
killing weed and grass seed before 
they ever saw daylight, and keeping 
the moisture in the soil for the use 
of crops when dry, hot weather 
comes on during the summer. Not 
so much hoeing will have to be done 
under such methods. Cotton is con- 
siderably thinned and is clear of 
grass. The crop will be bigger this 
year and the cost will be smaller. 
Is this not a revolution? Evidently 
something is doing in Warren 
County. Cc. R. AYTCH. 





Farmers’ Union Meets July 26. 


The semi-annual meeting of the 
North Carolina Farmers’ Union will 
be held at the A..& M. College, West 
Raleigh, July 26th. The interest of 
the Union in agricultural education 
makes this the most suitable place of 
meeting that could be chosen. 





Mr. R. R. Welch, who has had 
charge of the Co-operative Dairy 
Demonstration Work in South Caro- 
lina, is leaving for a new field of 
work in the West. He will be suc- 
ceeded by Mr. W. H. Morgan, a prac- 
tical dairyman who is familiar with 
Southern conditions, so Mr. Welch 
assures us. South Carolina farmers 
who wish information about this 
branch of their work should write 
Mr. merase at —— — 
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MEREDITH COLLEGE 


Among the Foremost Colleges tor Women in the South 








Cu'ture—School of Art, including D 


$55 less. 





Course in Liberal Arts covering nine departments, and including 
elective courses in Education and Bible, which count forthe A.B de- 
gree—School of Music, including Piano, Pipe Organ, Violin and Voice 


ing. School of Elocutioa—Academy which prepares students for col- 
lege courses Physical Culture under a trained director. Cost of liter- 
ary course per year, including physician, nurse and ordinary medi- 
cines (everv item save books and laundry), $210.50; in the Club, $50 to 
Next session begins September 14, 1910. 


PRESIDENT R. T; VANN, <3 


ecoration, Designing and Oil Paint- 


Address, 


RALEIGH, N. G. 
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Big? 
Position guaranteed, backed by written contract. 
KING’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, Raleigh, N. 
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Lstrasfape! wren, some 


C., or Charlotte, N. C. 


CAPITAL STOCK ore ee 006 00 


SPECIAL L SUMMER 
SESSION 


to all who Enter Now. A liberal discount on either a single or combined courre. 


Write for handsome catalogue It is free. Address 
We teach Bookkeeping, Short- 


hand, Penmanship, etc., by mail. Send for Home Study Circular. 














' Georgia School of Technolozy | 








For illustrated catalog, address 
K. G. MATHESON, 





a 


Located in the most progressive and healthful city of the South, 
(1050 feet above sea level) with the aboundin 
graduates in the South’s present remarkable development. 

Advanced courses in Mechanical, 
Engineering, Engineering Chemistry, Chemistry and Architecture. 

Extensive and_ new equipment of Shops, Mill, 
New Library, new Infirmary and new Chemical Laboratory. 

Demand for graduates much greater than the supply. 

Students received at any time during the session. 


opportunities offered its 
Electrical, Textile and Civil 


Laboratories, etc. 


LL. D., President, Atlanta, Ga. 
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OX;FO-RD SEMINARY 
Established 1850. Oxford, N.IC. 
Board and General Tuition ‘or 
Annual Session $164.00. Apply for 

_ illustrated catalogue to 





Name. .......-- 


F.!P.{[HOBGOOD, President. 








——————_ 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
The School of Veterinary Medicine 


ae we a complete course in the veterinary sciences, 
instruction in the breeding, selection, 


to recognition, 
of diseases, For ca LOUIS 
KLEIN, Dean, 8?th Street and Woodland Ave.. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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wi a Month Buys a Genuine 


(6) 


KIMBALL ORGAN 


Ft factory prices. Free Music Instructions by our new diagram system 


30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


IF YOU WRITE US AT ONCE. You can now buy the famous Kim- 
ball Organs direct from the makers at factory prices. We will send 
them to reliable people anywhere. to be paid for on our extremely 
easy payment plan— $2.50 month'y and upward if desired, — 
Operating the largest organ factory in the world, employing the 
largest capital, buying raw materia! in the greatest quantity for cash 
—the Kimbsl! system of manufacturing and distributing positively 
saves you £20 to $50 on strictly first class organs. 
f you want an organ at all you want a gond one; a mere pretty case with no music in it will 
not do. Secure zt once the old reliable Kimball Organ at Factory Prices and pay on conveniet terms. 


Send Today For Our Money Saving Plan and Free Catalogue 


Don't think of buying an organ until you have our monsy-saving proposition. One-half 
a century of manufacturing experience. the financial strength back of our binding guarantee, 
and our 30 Days’ Free Trial Plan are your eafe-guards. They give you positive assurance of 
receiving greater organ value for your money than you can possibly obtain elsewnere. The 
most experienced buyer, a thousand miles or more from Chicago, gets the same square deal 
as the shrewdest trader who buysfrom usin person. Your Kimball organ will be selected 
by an expert on whose judgement you can rely Stool and New Diagram System Free with 
each organ. Write today for Free Kimball Ca'alogue. 


W. W. Kimball Co., 35 Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. 





At Your Service, 
Mr. Farmer! 





the greatest system 


You can talk to your 
your doctor, or to fo 
North2rn or Southern city. 


Installing a telephone on your farm 
same as increasing your horse power 


is th 















phone costs very little. 


1d like to tell you about our plan for installing 
Pot Ask the nearest Bell telephone manager 
or write to us for descriptive booklet. A postal will do. 


FARMERS’ LINE DEPARTMENT 
Southern Bell Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. 


77 South Pryor Street Atlanta, Georgia 






DISTANCE 
TELEPHONE 











0) hone system of America Mr. Farmer— 
j pe techn +" the world—is at your service. 


You can have it in your home as soon as you want it. 
neighbors, your friends in town, to 
ks in New York, Chicago or any other 


without 
making a large outlay for the horse. A tele- 
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TOWER'S FISH BRAND 


RPROOF \ 
WATS \ 


WATER 









RIFE RAMS 


fall. Fully guaranteed. 


mile, write for 
Free Trial Offer. 


sums 3% suns 3% 
POMMEL SLICKERS 332 


a=» everywhere on the farm 


where you want and in 
any quantity with 


IT WILLKEEP YOU DRY AND Pump water automatically day or night 
COMFORTABLE AND GIVE LONG The first cost is low; there’s no operating ex- 
SERVICE. pense. Raises water 30 feet for every foot of 


If there is a stream, spring or pond within a 
Free Plans, Free Book and 


RIFE ENGINE CO., 2130 Trinity Bidg., New York 








SOLD EVERYWHERE ~ CATALOG FREE 









MYERS 
Pammeus Lock tated 
‘SEWING AWE 

( 


A.J.TOWER CO, poston. #2 


TowER CANADIAN Co., LTD. TORONTO. 


“RANGER” BICYCLES 
~ Have imported rolle. chains, sprockets and 
pedals; New Departure Coaster Brakes and 
Hubs; Puncture ProofTtres; highest grade 


equipmentand many advanced features pos- 


or anything. 
stitch. 











75c., post-paid. 
WM. R. BRANCH 
Wholesale Eastern Agent 
2 So. 14th St., Richmond, Va. 









“QUICK” Sewing 
Awl; mends harness 
Lock 
Introductory 
price for thirty days, 








sessed by no other wheels. Guaranteed 5 yrs. 

direct to you 

FACT Y PRICES are less than 

others ask for cheap wheels. Other reliable 

iy Xi models from $12 up. 
pea hand machines 

We ship 


hi fi to $8. 
‘ 5 

(0 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL ©... 
proval, /reight prepaid, anywhere in U.S. 
without acentin advance. DONOTBUY 
Et a bicycle or a pair of tires from anyone at 
any price until you get our big new catalog 
and special prices and a marvelous new 
offer. A postal brings everything. Write it now. 
: 1 $ Coaster Brake Rear W heels, lamps, 
T R parts, and sundries half Sep ge 
lider Agents everywhere are coining money selling our 
= os les, tires and sundries. Write today. A 
FaEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. Go. CHICAGO 






BEEKEEPING Se Serer: ont pees, 
GLEANIN 


twenty-five cents, 
book on bees and our bee supply catalog 
who name this paper. 
Box 74, Medina, Ohio. 





somely illustrated magazine, GS iN BEE 
CULTURE. We send it for six months on trial for 
also send free a 64-page 


THE A. L ROOT CO., 


~ TOBACCO FACTORY WANTS SALESMEN. 
Good pay, steady work and promotion. Experi- 
ence unnecessary, a8 we will give complete in- 
structions. MOROTOCK TOBACCO WORKS, 
Box M 30, Danville, 


is the 
hand- 


to all 


Va. 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND GAZETTE, 


THE HOME CIRCLE. 


“BRIGHT STAR! WOULD I WERE STEADFAST AS 
THOU ART.” 


RIGHT STAR! would I were steadfast as thou art— 
Not in lone splendor hung aloft the night, 
And watching, with eternal lids apart, 
Like Nature’s patient sleepless eremite; 
The moving waters at their priest-like task 
Of pure ablution round earth’s human shores, 
Or gazing on the new soft-fallen mask 
Of snow upon the mountains and the moors— 
No—-yet still steadfast, still unchangeable, 
Pillowed upon my fair love’s ripening breast, 
To feel forever its soft fall and swell, 
Awake forever in a sweet unrest, 
Still, still to hear her tender-taken breath, 
And so live ever—or else swoon to death. : 
—John Keats. 




















HOW TO TAKE CARE OF THE BABY. 


Details as to the Feeding, Clothing and Care of the Child Un- 
der Two Years—Some Common Mistakes and Misapprehensions 
—The Mother’s Duty to Herself. 


By Mrs. F. L. Stevens, West Raleigh, N. C. 


HINK OF WHAT a pathetic lit- such as oatmeal, barley, wheat or 
T tle thing a new-born baby real- rice. 
ly is! To face new surround- 

ings, to adapt himself to a new food 
supply by an untried digestive ap- 
paratus, to begin a new way of 
breathing by new organs never tried 
before, to use untried limbs and body 
that now require exercise, to adjust 
himself to a new set of conditions, 
to drop into a large circle of ac- 
quaintances, many of whom are as 
ignorant of him and his needs as he 
is of them, to live and thrive,—is 
indeed a heavy task for the new-born 
infant. 


A healthy, happy baby, with mind 
and body developing as it should, re- 
quires proper food, proper clothing 
and sufficient sleep. 

The natural food for the baby is 
mother’s milk. No patent food, or 
preparation of cow’s milk can quite 
take its place. If for any reason the 
baby cannot be furnished with its 
natural food, then the physician must 
help the mother to solve her problem. 
And here is a pitfall which has 
brought many a mother to grief. Too 
often she relies upon neighbors or 
friends to guide her, with the result 
that her solution of the problem of 
infant feeding is oftentimes pure 
guess work. 


What the Baby May Eat. 


If the baby is thriving, has good 
color, sleeps for two or three hours 
after nursing, or if awake, is good 
natured and apparently comfortable, 
if there are normal bowel movements 
and steady gain in weight, the milk 
diet should be maintained well on to- 
ward the end of the first year. Then 
the gruel with milk, toasted bread 
and milk, or beef juice, may be added 
to the diet. 

From birth to three months a baby 
should be nursed for 15 minutes 
every two to two and one-half hours. 
The child should not be nursed more 
than nine times in 24 ‘hours. This 
will permit of two night nursings. 
From the third to sixth month the 
baby should be nursed every three 
hours, or eight times during the 24, 
with two night nursings. From the 
sixth to ninth month, nursings should 
be every three and one-half hours, 
with one night nursing, or six nurs- 
ings in 24 hours. From the ninth to 
twelfth month, five nursings in 24 
hours, with one nursing at night. 
From 12 to 14 months, cow’s 
milk diluted with barley water or 
oat gruel, beef juice, white of egg 
slightly cooked, later the whole egg, 
with the addition of grits or homi- 
ny, cooked for at least three hours, 
crisp dry toast, soft egg, chicken or 
mutton broth are safe additions to 
the diet of milk. If the child is ro- 
bust at the end of the second sum- 
mer, baked apple or apple sauce 
may be added to the diet. Six feed- 
ing periods should be maintained 
throughout the second year; the last 
one, of milk, is best given at 10 
o’clock at night, preceded by a more 


What Experience Does Not Teach. 


Because a woman has_ reared 
a baby, or even a family, does not 
argue that hers is the safe advice. I 
do not wish to be counted as dis- 
crediting experience—that best of 
teachers; but experience, born of ig- 
norance and upon tradition, based 
upon hit-or-miss, cut-and-try meth- 
ods, is always dangerous. For ex- 
ample, I overheard not very long 


since a woman telling a young moth- substantial diet at six, when the little 
er how she cured her baby of stom- one should be prepared for sleep. 
ach trouble during the teething pe- It should be remembered that 
riod. She chewed the food in her water is an important part of the 
own mouth and then gave it to the baby’s diet. Even a tiny baby should 
baby. When we consider this prac- have a sip of water from a spoon at 
tice in all its unsanitary phases, it is jeast six or seven times a day. A 
too revolting to dwell upon, and yet young mother will often nurse her 
I am told that this is not an uncom- papy if fretful, when all he needs is 
mon practice in many parts of the a spoonful of water. 

country. Whether the food is an 
artificial food, prepared cow’s milk 
or mother’s milk, the baby must be 
kept strictly upon a milk diet for the 
first six months. Then may be add- 
ed gruels, made from the cereals, 


The Baby’s Bath and His Clothes. 


Once a day the baby should be 
given a soap and water bath of the 
entire body. If there is no bath 
tub, a common wash tub will suf- 
fice. This entire tub bath is usually 
not given until the baby is ten days 
old. In addition to the tub bath, 


NoTE—All specific directions and suggestions 
for feeding are_ taken from Dr. Emmett Holt’s 
“Feeding and Care of Children,” and Pr. Neff's 
Bulletin upon “Feeding and Care of Babies. 
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particularly if the baby is fretful, a 
sponge bath of clean, cool water will 
be restful and soothing. 

Young mothers are likely to make 
the mistake of dressing the baby too 
warmly. Only the thinnest gauze 
flannel should be worn i. the warm 
weather, while changes to suit the 
varying temperature of morning and 
evening should be made in the outer 
garments. The abdomen, chest and 
limbs should be covered by flannel. 
The band should be snug, but not too 
tight. If it is too tight, it is likely to 
press upon the chest and interfere 
with breathing, or press upon the 
stomach, causing the baby to vomit 
soon after swallowing food. It is im- 
portant that the clot:ing fit the body. 
If the garments are too tight, they 
interfere with the free movements of 
the body; if too loose, they are soon 
thrown into folds or bundles, which 
causes discomfort. Above all, the 
clothing should be simple, clean, with 
a minimum of decoration, which will 
secure a maximum of comfort to the 
baby. 


Let the Baby Sleep by Himself. 


With all his good food, comfort- 
able clothes and daily bath, the baby 
is not going to thrive if he does not 
have plenty of sound, restful sleep. 
Given a comfortable bed, regular 
hours for naps and soft, light, warm 
covering, the baby cannot resist the 
call to sleep. Always, the baby should 
have a bed to himself. There is 
nothing so debilitating to baby or 
mother, nothing so fatal to good 
feeding habits as the common prac- 
tice of having the baby occupy the 
same bed with the mother. There 
is no good reason for this practice, 
for the little mattress can be made of 
the simplest materials, the little 
cover of cheap cheese cloth, with a 
layer of cotton batting tied between; 
while the bed itself may be a box, 
basket, or dry, clean wash tub. 


The Care of the Mother’s Health. 


The general health of the mother 
affects the composition of the food 
supply. The diet of the nursing 
mother should be nourishing, with 
coffee, tea, and other stimulants re- 
duced to a minimum. 

Milk, eggs, well-cooked cereals, 
vegetables and fruits should form the 
basis of the diet, limiting the meat 
to as small part of the diet as would 
insure health and comfort on the part 
of the mother. When the diet has 
been largely one heavy in meat, it 
would be unwise, of course,to restrict 
it too much. A mother is quite like- 
ly to attribute the baby’s attack of 
colic to fruit in her diet. This is 
often a mistake, since colic is much 
more often the result of worry, over- 
work or constipation on the part of 
the mother than of the innocent 
apple, peach, orange or pear which 
she has eaten. 

I often wonder when I see a fine, 
sleek, well-cared-for cow quietly rest- 
ing under the shade of a tree, con- 
tented by chewing her cud, her only 
duty in the world being to produce 
rich, delicious milk to nourish her 
young, or the young of other animals 
maybe, what would be the result to 
mankind if conditions were such that 
the mothers of the human race were 
so shielded and protected during the 
period when they are nourishing 
their young. Contrast the conditions 
of many an unfortunate mother 
during the period when the little 
family is gathering about her! She 
is often over-worked, soul and body, 
Struggling to make ends meet. She 
is a stranger to peace, leisure or re- 
pose of mind or body. 

An eminent writer and lecturer, 
not long since, speaking to a group 
of women, said, “The question is no 
longer, ‘Shall women go to college?’ 
but, ‘How can we teach women to 
take care of themselves and their 
babies?’ "’ 


HOW TO MAKE A FIRELESS COOKER. 





if You Cannot Find It at Your Store, You Can Easily Make 


One by Studying the 


Following Directions. 


to be doing its very 


best service; and we want every Progressive Farmer and Gazette 
housekeeper to have one this summer. 


N “= IS THE TIME for the fireless cooker 





tions 
ing one: 


Have a box made with an inside 
measurement of 26 inches long, 14 
inches wide and 14 inches deep. As 
the cover will have a constant strain 
upon it, put two heavy cleats, at 
least 3 inches wide, on the inside 6 
inches from either end. When the 
cover is closed, these cleats will 
make the pillows fit more closely to 
the kettles. 

Twenty layers of old newspapers 
overlapped carefully will keep out 
the air quite as effectually as abestos 
and will cost nothing. Great care 
should be taken, in rounding the 
corners, not to make a joining there. 

One kettle 10 inches in diameter 
(the depth will vary according to 
metal) will accommodate a pail 5 or 
6 inches in diameter. The other ket- 


tle should be 8 or 8% inches in diam- 
Vessels with straight sides are 


eter. 





So we are reprinting from a last summer’s issue the following direc- 
taken originally from the Woman’s Home Companion—for mak- 


around them. Be very careful to 
have the kettles in the exact space 
planned for them, and make the 
packing very solid. Also, have the 
pockets rest on cotton batting above 
the floor packing. With great care 
tack first the upper edge of the nar- 
row strip, and then the lower, mak- 
ing sure that the large piece of cloth 
holding the pockets is very taut. 

Quite an important part of the 
construction of the cooker is the pil- 
lows. Cut four squares of cloth 
14x15 inches. Stitch into each two 
squares a strip of cloth 3 inches wide, 
which will give them square edges to 
fit together and fill the space above 
the kettles. Do not stuff the pillows 
too hard. 

The cover of this box must close 
tight, so great care must be taken in 
fitting the hinges. Two hasps or 


Ciath cushions pitied were 
COtlor baktiveg =~ ————____ 








Construction of the firelees cooker, showing a half-section of the c mpleted box with the layers 
of p.cking, and the arrangement of the cluth lining. 


best. Perfectly fitting covers are 
necessary if the taste of the packing 
is not to get into the food and the 
steam of the food is not to make the 
packing moldy. A stationary loop 
handle on each side of the kettle is 
better than a moveable bail. 

The packing has to be walled in 
with cloth strong and firm enough to 
hold it in place, such as bedticking, 
denim or heavy unbleached cotton. 
Take a piece of the cloth 26%x14% 
inches, and on it place the covers of 
the kettles 23% inches from each end, 
which will put 2% inches between 
them. Have the center of the covers 
in the middle of the cloth as to 
width. Draw with a lead-pencil an 
exact line around each cover. and cut 
around these lines evenly. Tear off a 
strip of cloth as many inches wide as 
the depth of the larger kettle and 
the exact length to reach around the 
largest part. Gather and baste on to 
the larger circular piece just cut out. 
Stitch with a very small stitch. Now 
stitch this to the edge of the larger 
hole, having all seams on the same 
side. Measure the smaller kettle 
and do the same with the cloth. 

Take a strip 2% inches wide, and 
stitch all around this lining, mat- 
tress-like. When this is fastened to 
the box later, with the kettles in 
their pockets, it will make the space 
for the pillows. 


The packing of the box must be 
very carefully done. A thick layer of 
cotton batting must be tacked next to 
the packing all around the sides of 
the pockets, which should fit the ket- 
tles exactly. Put your kettles into 
their pockets, making the bottom 
filling of the right depth to place 
the rims of the kettles 2 inches from 
the cover when closed. 


Lay your lining back over the ket- 
while packing 


tles the excelsior 


hooks hold the cover down. It should | 
take some pressure to crowd down 
the pillows. | 

The box may be made of any size 
and to contain, according to the 
amount of cooking to be done, any- | 
where from 1 to 10 spaces for ket-'! 
tles. 





Foods for the Baby. 


Cereal Gruels.—1%4 tablespoons of! 
oat meal, wheaten grits or rice grains; ' 
soak over night, then place in a 
quart of fresh water; add a pinch of 
salt, and cook in a double boiler, 
steadily for four hours, down to one 
pint, adding water from time to 
time; strain through a muslin. 

Joddled Egg.—A fresh egg, shell 
on, is placed in boiling water, which 
is immediately after removed from 
the fire. The egg cooks slowly in the 
water, which gradually cools for 
7 or 8 minutes, when the white 
should be about the consistency of 
jelly. The white may be easily sep- 
arated from the yolk and should be 
used exclusively in the earlier feed- 
ings, or when the stomach is especi- 
ally delicate. 

Beef Juice.—One pound of finely 
chopped round steak, 6 ounces of 
cold water, a pinch of salt; place in 
a covered jar, stand on ice or in a 
cool place 5 or 6 hours, or over night. 
It is well to shake occasionally. This 
is now squeezed through a muslin 
bag. It is then seasoned with salt. 
The steak may be boiled slightly: 
and the juice pressed through a 
lemon squeezer which makes a trifle 
more palatable juice, but the former. 
process is more nutritious and more 

| 





economical. 





Are you getting ready to take some 
prizes at the fairs next fall? If not,’ 
why? 


(7) 
Werking Gloves. 
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To save the hands in sweeping, 
churning, hoeing or pulling weeds, a 
pair of loose woolen gloves are far 
better than the cotton canvas ones 
you can buy. The wool is soft and 
does not pack together and feel hard 
as the cotton will. And do have 
them clean. They are so easy to 
wash out when you get done, and 
they are so much softer and more 
comfortable when clean. Of course, 
you want a special pair for churn- 
ing, not used for other work. 

MRS. H. M. PRINCE. 





Summer Care of the Lawn. 


IT prepared my front yard as 
you directed, and sowed blue- 
grass seed in December. I have 
a very pretty lawn now, which I 
mow weekly. Please tell me how 
to keep it green when the dry, 
hot days in June come. Is there 
anything to top-dress it with, 
and shall I continue to mow? 

KR. ©. 


(Answer by Prof. W. F. Massey.) 

If the weather turns off hot and 
dry you must not mow so closely or 
so often as in showery weather. But 
by mowing often in good weather 
and letting the cut grass lie to decay 
and disappear, you will do the best 
thing for dry weather, and the dead 
grass will mulch it. Many wait till 

(Continued on Page 499.) 
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THE 


Mother’s Magazine 


Isa Monthly Home Magazine devoted to all 
that is of interest to the Mother, the Girls 
and the Home. 

This is one of the very best publica- QNE 
tions of its kind, sells at 50c per year YEAR 
All who have had it speak of it in the FREE 


highest terms. 
new six months’ subscrip- 


Our Offer 
tion to The Progressive 


Farmer and Gazette, or if you are a subscr.ber, 
send $1.00 for one year renewal and we will 
have Mother’s Magazine sent to you for a full 
year, or to any address you wish. If you area 
man, get The Mother’s Magazine for your wife 
or mother. If you are a woman, insist upon 
having The Mother’s Magazine. 


A Chance to Help Your Neighbor 


YOU KNOW your neighbors should read the 
interesting and helpful articles which The 
Progressive Farmer and Gazette gives its read- 
ers in each issue. Their boys will be interested 
in the Boys’ Corn Club Prizes. Ask one of 
them to give you a six months subscription, 
they will thank you for starting them reading 
the Farm Paper that makes better Farmers of 
its readers, and you will enjoy The Mother’s 
Magazine. 

DON’T DELAY—ACT TODA Y—And re- 
ceive the next issue of Mother’s Magazine. 








Send us only 50 cents for a 











MAILTHIS COUPON TODAY 


Progressive Farmer and Gazette, 

Starkville, Miss. 
Gentlemen:—Inclosed find 50 cents for a six 

months subscription to The Progressive Farm- 

er and Gazette. Same to be sent to 
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Send The Mother’s Magazine for one whole 
year free to 


R.F.D.------ Sign Name -...-. soadseos 
&@ Please write in ink and very plain. 
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Editorial Gleanings. 


HE INFANT mortality in America—400,000 
T babies dying every year, over 1,000 a day, 
and half of this number dying unnecessarily, 
by reason of the ignorance or carelessness of their 
parents—amounts to a national crime and a dis- 
grace to our civilization. We have long wished for 
a definite and authoritative group of articles on 
this subject, and we are glad to have them at last 
{n the papers furnished by Mrs. Stevens, reflecting 
the counsel of the best medical and scientific 
thought in America. These articles alone should 
be worth in any average family more than our 
total subscription price for a year. 
& 

A writer in “North Carolina Education tells of 
finding a school house in a prosperous Village, with 
thé doors unlocked for the summer, the desks dis- 
arranged, the books in the library scattered about 
and mistreated, the glass broken in the windows, 
the floors dusty, the whole building open to any 
one who chances to come by. Such neglect of the 
schoolhouse discredits the community, and the 
commissioners whose business it is to take care of 
it, and the patrons whose self-interest should 
prompt them to do it, ought to feel ashamed 
whenever such abuse or neglect of the school 
building is permitted. 

& 

Once again we must ask you not to write to us 
without signing your name and postoffice very 
plainly. When you send us an inquiry unsigned 
or signed only with your initials, all that is left 
for us to do is to throw it into the waste basket. 
More than this, both business and courtesy de- 
mand that when you write to anyone you sign your 
name and give your address. 

& 

A Virginia correspondent writes: ‘Can you 
please tell us where we may be able to buy 200 
bushels fine cowpeas, 75 bushels soy beans, and 
10 bushels velvet beans? Want a reliable brand 
to plant for seed. Our Richmond market is sold 
short of all of the above varieties.’’ Another 
illustration, like hundreds of others, of how our 
readers lose money by not advertising in our 
“Farmers’ Market-Place’’ whenever they have 
any small quantity of improved seed for sale. 
City people fill the ‘‘Want’’ columns of city dailies 
with hundreds of small ads and thereby help 


themselves and help the community at large. 
Let our farmers show themselves equally progres- 
sive. It would cost you $2,000 for postage alone 
to send a letter to all our readers; 
even less, will put a small ad. 
time. 


a dollar, or 
in our paper one 


a 

We are going to keep reminding you to plant 
things in the garden, and also to can or otherwise 
preserve fruits and vegetables for winter. Those 
little hints on page 499 will be followed by others 
along the same line. 

ot 

There is considerable hog talk in this issue, and 
next week there will be more of it, including some 
instructive letters from men who are making 
money at the business. The hog is an unsurpassed 
money maker for the man with small capital. He 
must have, however, good feed, pure water, a clean 
place to live, and good treatment. 

& 

And now some one has started a palpable for- 
gery in the form of an alleged “letter from 
Christ’? which some superstitious people have 
swallowed as truth. The letter is little short of 
blasphemous mM that it would put the Lord on the 
level of an ordinary conjure doctor, recommend- 
ing the letter as a charm, and we can only mar- 
vel at the folly of those who give it circulation. 

BJ 

A wide-awake farmer has just left our office 
who is determined to start a good school in his 
community. “It’s going to take a lot of my time 
and money,” he said, ‘but when I am dead and 
gone, it may still be doing good and my work for 
it not entirely forgetten.’’ Would that we had 
more like this man! A good school is a better 
monument for a man to leave behind him that 
any sort of granite shaft or any extra thousand 
dollars or so in estate. 

wt 

That was a corking good article by Mr. W. W. 
Finley last week. And Mr. Finley is a wide-awake 
young farmer who graduated from the North Caro- 
lina A. & M. College several years ago, and then 
went back to his home in old Wilkes County, and 
is making himself a splendid constructive force in 
improving farm conditions. We take off our hats 
to all such young men. They are the real builders 
of the State. And, by the way, why shouldn’t you 
follow Mr. Finley’s example? A thousand such 
enthusiastic young leaders scattered through the 
South, would send it bounding forward at an al- 
most unbelievable rate—and you can be one of 
them. 





Our Educational Special. 


E HAVE JUST been asking a number of 

WW the most distinguished educators of the 

South to contribute to our ‘“‘School Spe- 

cial,” June 25; and now we want to ask those 

readers who do not claim to be educators at all— 

the plain farmers and farmers’ wives—to come in 

and do their part in making this the greatest Edu- 
cational Special we have ever issued. 

We want them—no, you—we want you to write 
us and tell us about your schools. What are they 
doing, and how are they doing it? What might 
they do for the children that they are not doing? 
What do they do for you—the grown-ups, who do 
not attend? What are you doing to make them 
better and more efficient? What special problems 
have they to deal with, and how much study and 
work have you and your neighborhood given to 
these problems? Among specific things we want 
you to tell us, are: the kind of teachers you have, 
their salaries, the re ations between teachers and 
parents; what is done to teach the principles of 
agriculture, or to train the girls in domestic 
science; the kind of buildings and grounds you 
have, the care that is taken of them, the number 
of books in your library, the loca] tax you pay 
for schools, etc., etc. 

Let us hear from you. 





Make your letters brief 
and to. the point. We may not be able to print 
them all; but we wish to hear just the same. So 
write us right away, as all letters should be in our 
hands by June 15th. 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND GAZETTE. 


Buyer and Seller. 


E WANT TO help every advertiser to 
W please his customers. It is not only to 


the interest of the purchaser but equally 
important to the seller an.! to us, that all trans- 
actions made through advertisements in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer and Gazette be satisfactory to 
all parties involved. 

We are every day receiving letters of com- 
plaint, but they are usually regarding the most 
trivial matters which a friendly letter and a 
spirit of liberality would quickly adjust. For 
instance, the most common complaint is that the 
advertiser fails to send the article ordered or 
fails to answer letters addressed to him regard- 
ing stuff he has sold. 

This is inexcusable. No advertiser has any 
right to delay the shipment of goods ordered 
beyond the time that reasonable business prompt- 
ness requires to prepare the stuff for shipment. 
For instance, the man who orders seeds should 
have a prompt answer to his letters, and if the 
order is accepted, the seeds should be shipped at 
once in order that the purchaser may be able to 
protect himself against the failure of the seeds 
to be of the quality wanted and to insure that 
he will have them at the proper time for plant- 
ing. The advertiser must bear in mind that he 
is certain to have many letters from those who 
really want to buy, if he advertises in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer and Gazette, and it his duty to 
answer them; while the prospective purchaser 
inust state when writing the advertiser that he 
saw the advertisement in The Progressive Farmer 
and Gazette. 

We are always willing and anxious to extend 
our good offices to a dissatisfied purchaser, and 
any advertiser, in an effort to satisfactorily adjust 
a difficulty; but it is usually much more agreeable 
to the advertiser if he be allowed to adjust these 
little differences without an appeal to us by the 
purchaser. If, however, any advertiser in our 
columns does not give satisfaction to his patrons, 
we want to know about, for we can usually adjust 
the differences without difficulty and to the satis- 
faction of all concerned. 





Cotton Acreage and Condition. 


to Liverpool to get cotton shipped over 

there to supply English manufacturers, 
there is naturally unusual interest in the condi- 
tion and acreage of the cotton crop. The Gov- 
ernment report, issued June 2, which is substan- 
tially the same as other estimates, indicates an 
increase of 2.8 per cent in acreage over last year 
and a condition of 82 as compared with 81.1 last 
year and a ten-year average of 80.9. The report 
by States as follows: 


We: SOUTHERN MILLS already sending 


In- Condi- 

crease tion 

Acreage over May 

States 1910 1909 25 
ViPGinla. i scies essa d's 34,000 30 90 
North Carolina ..... 1,477,000 4 84 
South Carolina ..... 2,601,000 2 78 
Georgia: 2005.6. se 4,811,000 1 81 
Co) tC: | 270,000 8 80 
Alabama. .......... 3,641,000 2 83 
Mississippi ......... 3,312,000 *4 82 
Louisiana .......... 1,089,000 eq 76 
OMGMS 8.6% 08 oe bbe eH 10,504,000 4 83 
ATEARGBS 2.65520 %< 2,446,000 3 81 
Tennessee ......... 777,000 3 86 
MISsOUr] ......65.4% 88,000 5 87 
Oklahoma .......... 2,128,000 15 84 
California ...6...0..% 18,000 90 

United States ...... 33,196,000 82.0 


*Decrease. 





i A Thought for the Week. 


EVER HELD a scanty and penurious jus- 
I tice to partake of the nature of wrong. I! 

held it to be. in its consequence, the worst 
economy in the world. In saving money, I soon 
can count up all the good I do: but when, by @ 
cold penury, I blast the abilities of a nation, and 
stunt the growth of its active energies, the ill I 
may do is beyond all calculation.—From Edmund 
Burke’s “‘Letter to a Noble Lord.” 
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WHAT I SAW IN THE MIDDLE WEST.—IV. 


CLARENCE POE. 




















of what I saw in the West, I am still con- 

vineed that the biggest lesson our Southern 
farmers can learn is from what I did not see. And 
for the purpose of emphasizing this _hegative 
teaching of Western agriculture, I am going to re- 
peat and emphasize some of the things I have al- 
ready said that I did not see in this progressive 
and prosperous agricultural section. 

& 

It has come to my attention that one of my 
readers has objected to this summary of things I 
did not see as “a reflection on the South.” And 
this leads me to say that there is hardly anything 
else in Southern life that makes me so exceed- 
ingly weary as just this attitude toward every 
frank criticism of Southern conditions. What I 
said about the criticism of Dr. Stiles some months 
ago is as appropriate as anything I could say in 
reply to this critic of mine, and I am going to 
reprint herewith the paragraph I published at that 
time: , 

“It is high time, anyhow, for the South to . 

get over this morbid and babyish sensitive- 
ness about the publication of every satistical 
fact that doesn’t please our passing fancy. 
The true Southerner, the man we ought to 
honor and follow, is the man who looks an 
unpleasant fact squarely in the face and sets 
about getting a remedy. In Heaven’s name, 
let’s have done with our quack, popularity- 
hunting doctors and leaders who tell us there 
is nothing the matter with us, that we are 
the greatest and happiest people on earth, 
and that all we need to do is to keep on for- 
ever in our old ruts of illiteracy, undeveloped 
resources, and out-of-date farming methods. 
Let us rather follow the doctor and the leader 
who loves the South with all his heart, but 
who loves her too well not to use the knife of 
criticism and reform upon the cancers that 
are sapping her economic life and general 
well-being.” 


Me AS I HAVE said about the significance 


& 

In love for the South I yield to no man living. 
If I have any master passion, it is the desire to 
make my life of some service to her and her peo- 
ple. My father fought in her armies, and I pity 
the man who does not respond to the patriotism 
of Senator Carmack’s eloquent declaration: “I 
was born of that land; I was nurtured at her 
bosom, and to her every drop of my blood, every 
fiber of my being, every pulsation of my heart, is 
consecrated forever.”’ 4 

But how are we going to serve the South? Cer- 
tainly it will never be by playing the ostrich and 
hiding our heads in the sand in order to keep from 
seeing facts as they are. The miserable flatteries 
that the Southern people have tolerated so long in 
a certain type of politician and demagogue make 
me wonder sometimes if Dante was not right af- 
ter all in putting flatterers in one of the lowest 
hells along with thieves and forgers. If you are 
going into training to struggle for the mastery 
with some powerful and muscular wrestler, that 
man is not your friend who flatters you with a 
thousand lulling compliments about your strength 
and your superiority over your opponent, and how 
needless it is for you to fear opposition. Your 
real friend is the man who tells you the exact 
truth about the strength of your rival, who tells 
you how necessary it is that you put yourself in 
the very best of training, on the very pest of diet, 
and who urges you day after day to avoid every 
weakening and debilitating influence, who encour- 
ages you, indeed, for every well-meant effort you 
put forth, but who never lulls you into a sense of 
ease and false security that would only ruin you 
in the end. 

If I know my own heart, it is this sort of friend 
I wish to be to our Southern farmer folk, and I 
hope I shall always be too true to them to flatter 
them. As one of our Tennessee correspondents 
Said the other day: ‘‘My heart goes out to all 
Southern farming people. The prosperous and 
enterprising ones I admire, and the poor and back- 
ward ones I sympathize with even more than I ad- 
mire the rich and prosperous.” But the best way 
to help both classes is to spur them on to doing 
as good work as that done by farmers anywhere 
on earth. 

With so much said in explanation of my atti- 
tude, let me turn now to some comment on some 
of the things I said in the beginning that I did 
not see. 

1. 


I said I saw no cabins. We cannot hope to get 


thrifty and progressive tenants on our Southern 
farms until we provide a better type of houses for 
these tenants to live in. 


I. 


I said that I saw no gullies. The farmers in the 
West keep the lands filled with humus, keep the 
land growing something all the year round, and 
so it does not wash away. We must grow winter 
cover crops in the South, and we must also use 
more soiling crops and more stable manure, there- 
by getting humus into the land to hold the soil to- 
gether. Commercial fertilizers furnish no humus. 
Before many years land is going to become too 
valuable in the South for anybody to let it wash 
away. But the difficulty is that great areas are 
already ruining before that time comes. 


Ii. 


I said that I saw no forest fires. Our careless- 
ness with regard to forest fires in the South is al- 
most a disgrace to our people. If a man by his 
carelessness started a fire which burned up your 
smoke-house or barn, you would raise a great 
disturbance, but some worthless vagabond may 
start a forest fire that will do damage equal to the 
value of a dozen smoke-houses or barns and noth- 
ing is ever done about it. Timber is becoming 
scarcer and scarcer every year, and our farmers 
must begin to realize that the timber crop is just 
as valuable and just as surely a money-making 
“crop,” even if it does grow more slowly, as any 
other crop. The thing to do is to begin putting 
these men who are careless with fire behind prison 
bars. <A few of them wearing stripes would teach 
a very valuable lesson. 


IV. 


I said that I saw no big plantations. The hope 
of the South lies in the breaking up of our big 
plantations cultivated by shiftless, unintelligent la- 
bor and the development of a great democracy of 
thrifty and intelligent white farmers, owing their 
own homes. In saying white farmers, I do not 
mean any ill-will toward our colored farmers, but 
it is best for them and best for every interest in 
the South that our white population should in- 
crease by immigration and natural increase until 
the proportion of negroes in no State is large 
enough to be oppressive. The chief reason why 
so many of our white farmers have gone to town 
has been a lack of adequate white society in the 
country districts. When the farms are smaller 
and the farm homes closer together, as they would 
be with a great body of 80- to 100-acre farms, the 
situation will be materially changed. 


Vv. 


I said that I saw no stumps in the fields. Hav- 
ing just made a trip through six Southern States 
this fact impressed me especially. A stumpy field 
means that the farmer must use the most expen- 
sive labor and tools. The saving that would result 
from the use of labor-saving tools and machinery 
would soon pay the whole cost of taking out the 
stumps—to say nothing of the increase in the 
crop from the greater area of land made available 
by removing these obstructions to progress and 
productivity. 

VI. 

I said that I saw no farm homes unpainted. 
With the increasing prosperity of the South there 
is no reason why we should not have the same 
beautiful farm homes one sees in Wisconsin and 
Illinois. The whole farm looks different when it 
_is set off by a beautifully painted farm home, and 
it seems to me that if must make a difference in 
the spirit of every member of the family. A 
pretty home inspires an atmosphere of pride and 
cheerfulness which will not give young and old a 
certain added dignity but also make everybody on 
the place do better work. It is a common say- 
ing that where a good road is put alongside a 
shabby house, the owner of the house is very 
quick to make improvements, so as to have his 
home in harmony with the good road. And on the 
same principle, if a man has a beautiful home he 
is likely to begin to improve his farming practice 
and quit any piddling and shiftless methods that 
would be out of keeping with his house. 


Vil. 


[ said that I saw no one-room school houses. 
And when I say this I mean also that I saw noth- 
ing of that indifference to public education of 
which the one-room school house is an index. In 


(Continued on page 497.) 





“What’s The News?” 


By CLARENCE POE. 























The Week's Happenings. 


REAT PREPARATION is making for the re- 
G turn of Mr. Roosevelt to New York City, 
June 18th. He will be given a magnificent 
reception. He has accepted an invitation to speak 
in Atlanta this fall in behalf of the Uncle Remus 
Memorial Association. 


Mr. Roosevelt created a considerable sensation 
in London by declaring that England had not been 
firm enough in its government of Egypt. “You 
have tried to do too much,” he said ‘‘in the inter- 
est of the Egyptians themselves. Those who have 
to do with uncivilized peoples, especia'ly fanatical 
peoples, must rememLer tlat in such a situation as 
that which faces you in Egypt, weakness, timidity 
and sentimentality may cause infinitely more harm 
than violence and injustice. Sentimentality is the 
most broken reed on which righteousness can 
lean.”’ 

Missouri Democrats have started a boom for 
ex-Governor Folk for President. He declares that 
the issue is government by privilege for the ben- 
efit of a few, or government by the people for the 
benefit for all. He denounces the protective tariff 
as a system of special privilege, ‘‘enriching a few 
by taking from all,’’ as a degrading and corrupt- 
ing influence largely responsible for the growth of 
graft and corporate dishonesty. 

Thomas E. Watson, long Populist leader, an- 
nounces his return to the Democratic Party. He 
says: “Every energy of my heart and soul will 
be consecrated henceforth to doing something for 
the good of the country, through the Democratic 
Party. Stern experience has taught me that no 
other method can succeed in the South.” 

Gifford Pinchot, who went abroad to meet Pres- 
ident Roosevelt, has returned to the United States 
and will enter actively into conservation work. He 
is very much gratified that President Roosevelt is 
to speak bef =re the National Conservation Asso- 
ciation at its meeting in St. Paul the first week in 
September. 

It is generally believed that Secretary Ballinger 
will resign after the investigating committee 
makes its report. That the Republican majority 
will give him a verdict of ‘“‘not guilty” is taken for 
granted, but his reputation has been too badly 
damaged for him to remain in the Cabinet. 

The advocates of international peace are very 
much delighted over the whole-hearted support 
given the movement by President Taft. He de- 
clares that not only other sources of disagreement 
but questions supposed to involve ‘‘national hon- 
or’ should also be submitted to arbitration. 

The Railroad Rate bill, after being so amend- 
ed as to win the support of all the Insurgent Re- 
publicans, ha passed the Senate. The previous day 
railroads filed notice with the Inter-State Com- 
merce Commission of proposed increases in freight 
rates ranging from 3 to 31 per cent and affecting 
nearly all the North and West. 

Dr. Robert Koch, the famous German scientist, 
died a few days ago. In 1882 he discovered the 
tuberculosis bacillus, thereby demonstrating that 
consumption is a germ disease. The scientific 
treatment of consumption dates from this dis- 
covery. 

So scarce is cotton that five thousand bales 
shipped out of the South to Liverpool are even 
now on their way back here to supply the impera- 
tive needs of Southern mills. 

Glenn H. Curtis is much in the public eye by 
reason of his recent flight in an aeroplane, going 
from New York City to Albany, 137 miles, in two 
hours and 32 minutes. 

Because of its name, there is interest in the an- 
nouncement that the battleship South Carolina has 
established a new world’s record for big gun 
shooting. 

The struggle is still on between the Govern- 
ment and the Insurgents in Nicaragua and in the 
latest battles Estrada was victorious. 

The New York Senate, by a vote of 16 to 30, has 
defeated the proposition to submit the woman’s 
suffrage amendment to popular vote. 

State Senator Holstlaw of Illinois, has confessed 
to taking a bribe of $2,500 given him for his vote 
for Senator Lorimer. 


Wm. J. Bryan sharply criticises Governor Har- 
mon, of Ohio, for not favoring a Senatorial pri- 
mary. 

Dr. W. P. Few has been elected President of 


Trinity College, succeeding Dr. J. C. Kilgo, now 
sishop. 
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Registered Shropshire Sheep 


The foundation for my flock was purchased from 
the very best breeders in the U. S. and Canada. 
Choice individuals of either sex for sale. Satis- 
faction guaranteed, or money cheerfully refunded. 


EUGENE TRANSOM, 
Stratford, Alleghany Co, N. C. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 
The best is cheavest. Pedigreed pigs of famous 
ancestry now ready, at $10.00 each. I havea nice 
English Bull Dog for sale, price $7 60. 
JOHN L. HESTER, = 5, 3 Durbam, N.C. 


Sunnyside Berkshires 


All the Boars sold. Still have 10 or 12 Sows 3% 
months oli. They are sired by my great Premier 
boars and out of the best sows I ever owned. No 





better blood or breeding in the country. Alsoa 
few choice Gilts ready to be bred. Prices reason- 
able for this class of ee 


W. R. WALKER, 


D. S. Polled Durham Cattle 


HORNLESS SHORT-HORNS 


Two 2500 Ib. Bulls at head of herd. Young stock 
of both sexes on hand. Pairs not akin, any age 
under 8 years. Write your wants. Satisfaction 


guaranteed. Come to see us. P 
A. S. & B. Edwards, - Versailles, Ky. 
Well marked, robust 


individual—distin- 


Guernsey Bul 


Union, s. C. 


guished igree. 
Subject to registration. About 3 yearsold. Fuiler 
particulars and description on request. rite 


W. I. BROOKS, - - - Jonesboro, N.C. 


TENNESSEE HERD OF 
DUROC-JERSEY SWINE 


Fall Pigs all sold. Fo 100 head of March Pigs 
and several Sows to farrow yet. No pigs shipped 
before June ist. Book your orders now. Have 
the best lot of pigs we have ever been able to pro- 
duce. Indian Runner ‘aon an greatest laying 


fowl on — Eggs $1. 
- STAN BERY % — 
Newport, ‘Coan Co. 


Mammoth Black Pigs 


The great Southern hog, eight weeks 
cide $10.00 each, $15.00 per pair. 


JOHN A. YOUNG, : Greensboro, N. C. 


Sunny Home Farm 


aoe stopped selling Angus for the present for the 
ery good reason that there isn’t a bull calf of any 
pin ae batt on the place. But we have the promise of 


a lot of good ones for next fall trade. 


Byrdville, Va. 


SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C. 
7 HOROUGHBRED BERKSHIRES 


A.L.FRENCH, - - 





Lees Premier 8rd. Costing $1100.00. Boar and 
Sow Pigs by him and Sows and Gilts bred to him 
for sale. 

REGISTERED JERSEY CATTLE. At head ot 
heard Imported Stockwell, Jr., son of Stockwell 
who sold at Cooper’s sale for $11500.00. Bull and 
Heifer Calves for | sale, 


HARRIS HALL STOCK FARM 


Searon, 
Breeder Registered J ~dhey BAY ‘and aS Battin 
Hogs. Choice Bull Calves: for sale, dams testing 
6 and 7 per cent. butter fat, Boars and Gilts by 
grandson of Premier inet low. 


We offer Top- 


ANGUS CATTLE. notchers of 


both sexes, choicely bred and good individuals. 
Call or write us your wants. Address 


ROSE DALE STOCK FARMS, Jeffersonton, Va. 


Oakwood Farm 


Jersey Cattle and Berkshire Hogs 











Eminent X at the head of herd, son of 
the famous Eminent that sold at auction 
for $10.000. No females for sale at present, 
but have a few choice bulls and pull 
calves at reasonable prices. These bulls 
are from cows that have made over 400 
pounds butter in twelve months. Choice 
Berkshires of all ages on hand. 


R. L. SHUFORD 
NEWTON, N. C. 























PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND GAZETTE, 








How to Grow Live Stock in the South. 








THE BREEDS OF HOGS. 


How Different Breeds Are Olassified as Regards Size, Color and 
Place of Origin. 


By Tait 


N OUR LAST article we discussed 
| the classification of the breeds of 
swine as to type—lard and bacon 
types. This week, for purposes of 
general information. we shall classi- 
fy them as to size, color, origin, etc. 
Size.—The breeds of swine are fre- 
quently classified as to size, into 
large, medium and small breeds. This 
division is somewhat arbitrary, since 
individuals in some of the breeds 
vary greatly in size, and even the 
average size of some of the breeds 
has changed considerably in the last 
fifteen or twenty years. This applies 
particularly to Poland Chinas and 
Duroc-Jerseys. Both of these breeds 
would originally have been classified 
as large breeds; but so good an au- 
thority as Thomas Shaw, in his 
“Study of Breeds,’’ now places them 
among the medium breeds. This is 
certainly correct as to Poland Chinas, 
and if not now the right place for 
the Duroc-Jerseys, certainly will be 
in a few years if the present tenden- 
of breeders to prefer the smaller, 
more compact type is maintained. 
Many large individuals are. still 
found, however, and probably the 
Duroc-Jerseys and the Berkshires 
should be classed as medium large 
breeds. The Chester White was at 
one time our largest breed, and 
should probably still be classed with 
the large breeds; but the size has 
markedly decreased in recent years to 
meet the fancy and market demands 
for a more smooth, compact hog. 
With these qualifications, the breeds 
of swine may be classed as follows 
with reference to size: 


Large Breeds.—Large Yorkshire, 
Chester White (including the Ohio 
Improved Chester—O. I. C.), Tam- 
worth. 


Medium Breeds.—Berkshire, Dur- 
roc-Jersey, Poland China, Victoria, 
Hampshire (Thin Rind), Cheshire. 


Small Breeds.—Essex, Small York- 
shires. In America the Suffolk, a 
small white hog, is sometimes recog- 
nized as a distinct breed; but it is 
essentially a small Yorkshire, or the 
“Small White” of England. 

Classified as to color, the common 
breeds of swine are as follows: 

Black Breeds. — Poland China, 
Berkshire, Essex. The last is a solid 
or pure black breed; but the two first 
generally have white markings, con- 
sisting of white nose or face, tip of 
tail, and feet, and not infrequently 
white spots on other parts of the 
body. These white spots are much 
more common in the Poland China, 
which was at one time a spotted 
breed. 

White Breeds.—Chester White, 
Yorkshire (Large and Small), Vic- 
toria, Cheshire, Suffolk (American). 

Mixed Color.—Black and _ white 
breed: Hampshire (Thin Rind). 

Red Breeds.—Duroc-Jersey, Tam- 
worth. 

Except as regards hogs, mnst pure 
breeds of farm animals produced*in 
America have had their origin in for- 
eign countries, particularly in Eng- 
land and Scotland. In the case of 
hogs, however, the most numerous 
breed—Poland China—is of Ameri- 
can origin, as are several other pop- 
ular breeds. The breeds of swine 
classified as to origin, are as follows: 

American Breeds.—Poland China, 
Duroc-Jersey, Chester White (and O. 
I. C.), Cheshire, Hampshire, Victoria. 


(This is article N ». 20 in this series, “‘“How to 
Grow Live Stock in the South.’’) 





Butler. 
English or Imported Breeds.— 
Berkshire, Tamworth, Yorkshire 


(Large and Small), Essex. 

Each of these breeds has special 
characteristics or qualities, which 
cause it to be preferred to all others 
by smaller or larger numbers of 
farmers, and it is not unusual to hear 
the admirers of all the breeds making 
extravagant claims of the superiority 
for their particular preference. Asa 
matter of fact, however, no great 
superiority can be rightfully claimed 
for any particular breed. Probably 
more than half the hogs sold on the 
large markets of this country are Po- 
land China grades. This testifies in 
strong terms to the popularity of this 
breed among the producers of market 
hogs; but in the actual tests, where 
the pigs are weighed and the feed 
weighed, not estimated or guessed at, 
this breed shows no superiority over 
many of the other recognized breeds, 
either in the cost of feed required to 
produce a pound of pork, or in 
the quality of the carcass. That it is 
an excellent breed and justly popular 
with the corn-belt hog raisers, none 
will deny, but it is doubtful if on the 
whole, it is superior to the Berkshire, 
Duroc-Jersey, Yorkshire and several 
others which might be named. 

In the South, there has existed for 
many years a decided objection to a 
white hog. There may or may not be 
good grounds for this dislike of the 
white hog; but it exists just the same. 
The writer is doubtful if there is a 
better breed in America today than 
the Large Yorkshire; but the manner 
in which we keep hogs, and possibly 
our warm climate, seem to render the 
skin of a white hog more subject to 


various sorts of irritations, producing | 10 


an unsightly appearance. Any such 
trouble is made more apparent in a 
hog with a white skin, and possibly 
this is about all the real difference; 
but the prejudice exists, whatever its 
foundation, and since there are a 
number of excellent breeds of black 
and red color, there is probably no 
special reason why the white hog 
should be recommended for the 
South, although we have several ex- 
cellent white breeds that will do well 
here. 

After giving full consideration and 
weight to all the just claims made for 
any particular breed, the well-inform- 
ed men of the country agree that 
there is no “best breed,’ and this 
question is no longer asked, except by 
the uninformed or inexperienced. 
All breeds will do well with good 
feed and care. 





BETTER FARM BUTTER. 


Some Details of Buttermaking 
Which, if Observed, Would In- 
sure Good Quality. 


Nearly all farm butter is of poorer 
quality than it should be. By more 
careful handling and better meth- 
ods there is no reason why this pro- 
duct should not only be improved in 
quality, but a better price should be 
received for it. By carrying out the 
following conditions and methods, a 
very much better grade of butter 
should be produced: 

Cream—Hand _ separator cream 
produces better butter than that sep- 
arated by any other method. The 
deep can surrounded by cold water 
is second best; pans and crocks are 
third best, and the water-dilution 
method comes last. 





The cream should be kept in as 
nearly a sweet condition as possible 
until enough has been gathered for 
a churning. This should then be 
soured or ripened. To ripen the 
cream, warm it to a temperature of 
75 to 80 degrees, until it is sour 
enough; then cool down to a tem- 
perature of from 55 to 60 degrees, 
which is right for churning. Let it 
stand at this temperature for an 
hour or so before churning, if pos- 


sibie. This will cause the butter to 
come in better condition Cream 
that is being ripened si.ould be 


thoroughly stirred several times be- 
fore it is ready for churning. 

It is often advisable to save some 
of the buttermilk of one churning to 
be used as a starter (the same as 
yeast in bread making) for the next 
batch of cream. Add a small amount 
of this buttermilk to the sweet 
cream when enough has been sal 


~ Double ‘Branch | Fa arm 


has a fine lot of DUROC-JERSEY yA for sale, 
through June and July. For prices 


L. L. MILLER, - -s - Mockavitle, N. Cc 


Pure Bred Draft Horses For Sale 


A fine lot of Brood —_ — young 


Stallions, Percheron and Belgian. 4 
C. A. ALEXANDER & CO... 
Augusta County, - - - - - - Va. 





Duroc-Jersey Pigs. 


Aer 
ie WHITARER & CO., Mulberry, Tenn. 


REGISTERED DUROC JERSEYS 
April Pigs, not akin. High Quality. 
R. W. Watson, 
STERLING STOCK FARM, - Petersburg, Va. 


the Kentucky Jack Farm 
We pow ag and raise the 
Mammoth K Jacks, 
aaiene aaers ane rm Ay Write 
to-day tor prices on jacks, 
jonnets. ules. A large 
\o8 to select from. 
fJOE. E. WRIGHT, JuNorion Orry, Ky. 


Branch Barn Rocky Mount, N. O. 
H. M. AVANT, Manager ‘and Salesman. 


REG. POLAND CHINAS AND — = 











Pigs 8 weeks $7.50; 10 weeks, $10.00. 
Lambs $12.50 E. W. JON ES NURSERY YOO. 
Woodlawn, Va. 





GEORGIA HERD DUROC JERSEYS 


growthy Boars, 3 to 4 mos. old; weigh 75 to 100 
Ibe The Pick of 60 spring pigs, from litters. 
Out of 800 Ib. boar, at ¢ $15 each. 

C.E. VA NOE Calhoun, Ga. 





HORSE FEED 


Most people agree that corn and oats are the 
natural and proper feed for horses and mules. 
But cotton planters rarely raise enough grain to 
feed all the year round. Local grain naturally be- 
comes scarce and high in the summer when all 
wa’ t to buy. 

Believing it possible to compound a perfectly 
balanced feed, using the Southern planters’ own 
ingredients, we have expended much time and 
money in laboratory and stable experiments to 
arrive at correct and scientific r sults We have 
finally attained these results, and now offer to the 
Southern planter a most excellent horse and mule 
feed, guaranteed to be equal, pound for pound, to 
the best oats We call this feed 


SCOCOTES— 


that is, Suuthern Cotton Oil Company oats, com- 
pound, or artificial oats, if you please. 

The chemical analysis of Scocotes is exactly the 
same as natural oats The feeding results are 
actually better, because Scocotes is more digestible 
than natural oate. 

There is another very important reason why 
S tes prod better Its than corn or oats 
—the animal gets it all. No one is tempted to 
steal the feed for human use. 

Scocotes contains selected sound cottonseed 
meal, cracked corn, rice bran, finely ground pea- 
vine hay and New Orleans molasses 

There is never any scarcity of Scocotes. We 
are in position to deliver any quantity at any time 
at prices always less than oats. Our present price 
is $85 per ton delivered at any railroad station in 
the South. This is at least $5 per ton cheaper 
than oats. We solicit trial orders of one ton. If 
your dealer does not handle Scocotes, remit $35 to 
us. Weare ready to make immediate shipments. 

After trying Scocotes, if you are not perfectly 
satisfied in every respect, we will immediately re- 
furd the money. Our financial responsibility is 
unquestioned. 


THE SOUTHERN COTTON O/L COMP’, 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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ered for a churning; thoroughly stir 
it, and it will ripen very much more 
rapidly. Care should be exercised 
to keep this old buttermilk in as 
good condition as possible. 

Temperature.—One of the main 
causes for having to churn from one 
to five hours is either too warm or 
too cool temperature of the cream. 
With a temperature of from 55 to 
60 degrees, butter should be pro- 
duced in from 30 to 45 minutes, 
providing the other conditions are 
right. 

Churning.—Strain all cream into 
the churn. This will remove all 
clots and particles of curd, and 
there will be no danger of white 
specks in the butter. Do not fill the 
churn over one-third to one-half 
full. Give the cream room for agi- 
tation, which insures quick churn- 
ing. Turn the churn just fast 
enough to give the cream the great- 
est amount of agitation. 

When to Stop Churning —The 
butter should be gathered until the 
grains become about one-half the 
size of wheat. Then draw off the 
buttermilk through a strainer and 
wash the butter in cold water, two 
or three times, or until the wash 
water is removed practically clear. 
In washing, care should be exercised 
not to bring the grains together in 
one mass, but rather keep it in the 


granular condition. .The washing of 
the butter removes the buttermilk 
and makes the butter keep for a 
longer time. It also puts it in bet- 
ter conditions for salting. 

Salting and Working.—The but- 
ter should be taken from the churn 
in the granular condition and the 
salt sprinkled over it before it has 
been worked together. Usually ea 
scant ounce of salt is added for each 
pound of butter. 

One working, at the time of salt- 
ing, is usually sufficient, providing 
the butter is hard enough when re- 
moved from the churn. If the but- 
ter is somewhat soft when taken out, 
it can be salted and set away for a 
few hours until it gets hard enough 
to finish. Butter is usually worked 
enough when the water has been 
removed so that it will bend with- 
out breaking. Too much working 
will spoil its grain and make it 
salvy; while leaving too much water 
in it will spoil its keeping qualities. 

Packing.—Pack or print the but- 
ter as soon as it has been worked 
sufficiently and put it in a cool place 
until it is taken to market. Re- 
member that the appearance of the 
package, as well as the way the but- 
ter is packed, has a great deal to do 
with the selling price.—H. M. Bain- 
er, in Press Bulletin of Colorado 
Agricultural College. 








TO PREVENT HOG CHOLERA. 


The New Method That Will Save a 


Large Part of Infected 


Herds and Prevent Extensive Outbreaks of This Disease. 


many years the most dreaded 

enemy of the hog raiser, and 
the loss it has entailed has amount- 
ed to many millions each year. 
While proper feeding, cleanliness, 
freedom from lice, and general sani- 
tary surroundings will do much to- 
ward keeping a herd in good health 
and thus enabling them to resist the 
disease, the danger of infection has 
remained ever present, and until 
quite lately no really effective rem- 
edy has been found. 

It seems now, however, that the 
disease will soon be brought under 
control by the inoculation of the 
hogs with a serum. This serum is 
made by taking a hog that has pass- 
ed through the disease and injecting 
this pig with a quantity of virus 
from a hog sick with cholera, and 
in this way producing in this hog 
a greater resistance. As a result the 
serum from the blood of this hog— 
hyperimunized, it is called—vwill 
produce a greater resistance against 
the disease in another individual 
and make it proof against cholera. 

This serum is then injected into 
the hogs affected with or exposed to 
cholera. In treating healthy hogs 
what is known as the ‘“simultane- 
ous” method is used—that is, the 
hog is inoculated at the same time 
with blood from a sick hog and with 
the serum. 

In the last annual report of the 
U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry the 
following conclusions in regard to 
this treatment of hog cholera are 
reached: 

“1. The serum -of properly hyper- 
immunized hogs, when administered 
in sufficient doses, will protect non- 
immune hogs of all ages against 
hog cholera. As indicated in the 
experiments made, the following ap- 
proximate doses should be used: 
For sucking pigs, from 10 to 15 
cubic centimeters; for shotes weigh- 
ing from 80 to 200 pounds, from 20 
to 30 cubic centimeters; for old 
hogs, from 40 to 60 centimeters. 

“2. Healthy herds treated by the 
simultaneous method are rendered 
immune against hog cholera. 

“3. In herds recently infected 
with hog cholera, where only a few 
animals have become sick, nearly 


H= CHOLERA has been for 


all loss may be prevented by the use 
of serum alone. The serum will not 
save those animals in the last stages 
of the period of incubation, but may 
be depended on to protect all of the 
uninfected animals and most of 
those in the early stages of the 
period of incubation. Simultaneous 
treatment in these herds appears to 
yield the same results as the serum 
when given alone except that the 
duration of immunity may be longer. 

**4. In badly infected herds, where 
the disease has made considerable 
headway, a number of animals may 
be saved by the serum, the percent- 
age saved depending upon the extent 
of the infection; that is, upon the 
number of unaffected or slightly af- 
fected animals in the herd at the 
time of treatment. 

“5. By the prompt use of hyper- 
immune serum in an infected herd 
and the prompt vaccination of sur- 
rounding herds, hog cholera may be 
quickly stamped out when it first 
appears in new territory. In case 
the infection has already spread 
from one infected herd to several 
neighboring herds, the vaccination 
of all herds bordering on the in- 
fected area will prevent further 
spread of the disease. 


WOOL 





WALLERSTEIN PRODUCE CO. 


“6. The treatment of healthy 
shotes by the simultaneous method 
very rarely causes the appearance 
of the disease, and should it do so 
it may be quickly controlled by the 
subsequent use of hyperimmune se- 
rum alone.”’ 

If cholera breaks out in your 
herd, or near you, write at once to 
your State Live Stock Sanitary 
Board, State Experiment Station, 
State Veterinarian, or the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, and have 
your hogs inoculated against the 
disease. 

If you keep them clean and 
healthy, however, and keep stray 
hogs and roaming dogs away, there 
is not much danger. 

Burn or bury any that may die 
with disease, and if you buy hogs 
keep them in quarters of their own 
for two weeks. 





Keep the Slop Barrel Clean. 


Where refuse, grease, milk, whey 
and other things that go to make up 
swill are left in the barrel day after 
day, bacterial growths develop, fer- 
mentation occurs, and chemical 
changes take place which often more 
than counteract by their detrimental 
action any value that the swill might 
have. Such filthy barrels are the 
most natural breeding places for dis- 
ease germs. Scours is often caused 
by such uncleanliness. A breeder 
with a filthy swill barrel need not 
consider it an act of Providence if his 
pigs suddenly sicken and die. It is 
his own wilful act that is responsible. 
A filthy swill barrel is not alone un- 
sightly, but dangerous. It should not 
have a place on any farm. Boiling 
water and an old broom applied once 
a week will do much toward keeping 
it sanitary, and to an extent present- 
able.—Swine in America. 





If a 1,000-pound mule is worth 
$200, a 1,200 one of the same type 
and quality is easily worth $250 on 
any market. This is $25 a hundred 
for the increased weight. It is doing 
well to obtain from $6 to $8 a hun- 
dred for a first-class steer, and it 
does seem, therefore, that we could 
afford to feed our growing mules lib- 
erally and intelligently, in order that 
they may grow to the extreme size 
which their inheritance will enable 
them to reach. 


That’s So! Hired hands are 
getting scarcer every day; 
but LOW DOWN STEEL 

‘“A\ WHEELS will help to take 
their place. Then, too, the 
sun don’t affect a steel wheel 
like it does the best of hired 
help. More brain and less 
muscle nowadays. Cata- 
logue free to you. 


HAVANA METAL WHEEL CO, 
























We have received for the past twenty-five years, shipments of Wool from farmers and merchants 
in Virginia, West Virginia, North and South Carolina, which have been sent tous with the request 
that we pay full market value, which we have always done and saved expenses tothe shippers Ina 
very large percentage of cases, the prices allowed have been highly satisfactory. Send us your Wool 
and we will continue to pay the top of the market, deducting only freight charges. 

Remember, this is the Old House to which you have been shipping many years. Correspondence 
solicited and prices quoted in advance of shipment if desired. Don’t tie wool with binder twine. 





Box 68, Havana, Ill. 











RICHMOND, VA. 
































WOOL WANTED 


Highest Cash Price Paid 
or Blankets Given in 
Exchange for Wool. 


No Better Blankets Made 


Write for Prices 


Chatham Mfg. Com’y, 


Elkin, N. C. 
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SWEEPING 
THE FIELD 


That’s What the 


DE LAVAL 
CREAM 


Separators 


are doing this year in even greater 
degree then ever before. I9gI0 
sales to date are 25% ahead of all 
previous records, and growing 
weekly. The De Laval shops— 
the capacity of which is increased 
every year—are working day and 
night to meet the demand All- 
around De Laval superiority is be- 
coming as universally recognized 
in Farm as it long has been in 
Factory cream separators. 1910 
buyers will accept nothing else. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


165-167 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 
42 E. MADIGON 8T- 
CHICAGO 
DRUMM & SACRAMENTO 6T8 
SAN FRANCISCO 


178-177 WILLIAM 6T. 
MONTREAL 

14 & 16 PRINCESS 6T. 
WINNIPEG 

1016 WESTERN AVE. 
SEATTLE 









it strikes when our gravity 
- sprayer is used. pone in- 
ct pests off animals 

in pasture longer than any 
imitation. Used since 1885. 
\, Thousands of dairymen dupli- 
cate 10 to 50 gallons annually 
io after testing imitations. Abso- 
lutely harmless ; cures allsores. 


30 cents worth saves $10 


worth of milk and flesh_on each cow during fly season. 
No Licein Poultry House or any place it is sprayed. 
If dealer offers substitute, send us his name and $1 for 
3-tube gravity Sprayer and enough SHOO-F LY to protect 200 
cows Name express office. returned if animals 
not protected. Free booklet. Special ternis to agents. 


Shoo-Fly Mfg.Co., 1342 N, 10th St., Phila., Pa. 












ie ae. eae | aR See os 
CARTER STEEL GATES 
Solid, reinforced frames. Steel — 
cross wires. Self - locking. ail 
Write to-day. Factory Prices— 
Woven Wire Fence Machines, 
Coiled Wire at Wholesale. 

fi CARTER Wire Fence Machine Co., y 
f KBox 11°, Mt. Sterling, 0. F 
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TO THE MEN WHO GROW 
WOOL 


Daily we receive inquiries from you. 
Our answer is—Ship us your wool col- 
lect, and we will Pay Cash or make and 
deliver toyou PREPAID full value in 
any or all of the following High grade 
Sanitary goods, 10-4, 11-4 or 12-4 Wool 
Blankets, cradle blankets, dress goods, 
men’s and boys’ suiting, overcoat pat- 
tern, buggy or auto robes, etc. ::  :; 


SPRAY WOOLEN MILLS COMP’Y, 


ROCKINGHAM COUNTY 
SPRAY, N. C. 











Oil is cheaper than machinery. 
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| wo- Minute Health Talks. 











HOW ABOUT THE WATER 
SUPPLY? 


Protect the Springs and Wells From 
Contamination. 


The principal diseases supposed to 
be coumunicable through the drink- 
ing water are typhoid fever, cholera, 
dysentery and other diarrheal affec- 
tions, cholera infantum, animal par- 
asitic diseases, enteric fevers and 
scarlet fever. In order that the wa- 
ter may carry these diseases, it is 
first necessary for it to become in- 
fected with the specific infection 
which communicates the disease. 
This infection is derived from the 
ejecta of a patient suffering from 
the disease. 

It is a fact proven by statistics thas 
the water-borne diseases begin to in 
crease in July and are at their maxt 
mum during August and September, 
decreasing in October. 

The ideal conditions for the spring 
are that its watershed is uninhabited 
and does not contain stables, barn- 
yards, pig pens, privies, cesspools or 
cemeteries; and it should not be tra- 
versed by railroads nor highways, for 
all of these make infection possible 
The freedom from all these objec- 
tions is not always obtainable. The 
spring should be ditched around in 
such a way as to carry off 111 of the 
surface water, and neve” allow it to 


The Farmers’ Market Place 











Readers who have considerable numbers of 
live stock o: poultry, conside-able quantities ° 
ef improved seed. or e:" siderable areas of land, 
shou'd use display ads in the proper depart- 
ments of our paper; but for the convenience of 
all who do not wish larger space we will in- 
sert a‘s for our Progressive Farmer and Ga- 
zette readers in this department and in this 
style type at the rat- of 4 cents a word for one 
week; tuo weeks, 7 cents a word; three 4 eeks, 
10 cents; four weeks; 18 cents; three months 
40 cents; six months, 7 cents; ore year, $1 25 
Each word, number or initial (including nare 
and address) counted asa separate »o d. Serd 
cash with order If the rate seems high, re- 
member it wou'd cost +880 fur pestege alone t» 
send your ad by letter to each home to which 
we carry it at thislow rate Stamps accepted 
for amounts less than $1.00. 
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Fifty Virginia Farms for sale. Sold more thar 
three hundred farms in it few youre, Write fo 
catalog of farms and timber lands. reys. Hes 
ter & Co.. Chase City, Mecklenburg ara Va. 


Choice Berkshire Male Pigs. entitled to registry, 
$6.00 each. Fairview Farm, Boonville, N .C. 

Brown Leghorn; aes hatched Chickens for 
sale. $3pertrio. E S. Yarbrough, Duke N. 








For Sale ‘Cheap—Good P Percheron St allion—sure 
itll, Va. Photo furnished. Carter Townley, Red 

1 

Wanted— - Buyers for nice, new, 40 pound Feath. 
+ done Ty The Stokes Furniture Co.. Bur 

lington, N 





200 bushels Tron Peas, 83 00 per bushel; 200 head 
grade Tunis Sheep; two female Collie Pups J.C 
Fowke, Baldock, S. C. 


Ringlet Barred Rocks. Eggs and choice breed- 
ing males. Prices greatly reduced remainder of 
the season. C. Neale Stacy, Amelia, Va. 





Peachblow Seed Potatoes. Cold storage seed 
that will grow for “a crop. $4.50 per bbl Write 
oe particulara. T. E. Hudson, Box 630, Norfolk, 

a. 


For sale or exchange— Autobarp and Guitar cem- 
bined. Good as new, makes fine music. Alsoa 
got Typewriter cheap. Clarence Shenk, Luray, 

‘. 


North Carolina Herd Registered Duroc Jersey 
Swine Descriptive circulars gladly furnished. 
Bred for size, bone and finish. Pigs no a-kin for 
sale at ail times. Reg. papers free. W. A. Thig- 
pen, Conetoe, N. 





Claremont Peachblow Seed Potatoes are easy to 

grow; good yieldere, and sure keepers. Plant 
July lst. Harvest when frost comes $175 per 
bag of 2% bu. M_H. Chesbro, Care Gvorge Marsh 
Co., Raleigh, N. C. 





Wanted—One hundred | thrifty. farmers. Large 
means not necessary; to occupy large or small 
farms; easy terms or cash; fertility of soil unsur- 
passed; soil easily cultivated and productive, gold- 
en opportunity. For particulars, address W. J 

wards, President, Sylvester, Ga. 





For Exchange in one of North Carolina’s best 
Towns, most attractive impr wed property Grand 
opportunity for wholesa'er or Retailer. In Ex- 
change, Four Hundred to One Thousand Acres 
fine farming lands, well watered and timbered 
near railway. Fruitland Farms, Raeford, N. C. 





Bargains in Thoroughb ei Angora Goats, all 
ages. Rezistered Essex service Boar, Kssex Pigs, 
Pedigrees given for all sold; Sows in farrow. Eggs 
for setting from nineteen jeading varieties poul- 
try: dollar for fifteen. Right hani and reversible 
} ise Plows; Large Feed Cutter; McCormick Bin- 
cer. J. E, Coulter, Connellys Springs, N.C, 


be overflowed and filled with filth or 
trash of any kind. The surroundings 
must be scrupulously clean. The 
spring itself should be walled with 
rock and covered to prevent trash 
from falling into it. 

Too many of our wells are located 
in the barnyard. The well should be 
located on a well drained area, re- 
mote from barns, pig pens, privies, 
cesspools, cemeteries or drains, and 
should be cemented from the edge 
outward to the distance of several 
feet. Above the surface of this ce- 
ment, a tight box should be built and 
a tight-fitting cover provided, if 
buckets are used. The pump is much 
to be preferred to the bucket because 
it lessens the danger of trash falling 
into the well. All waste water 
should be drained off and no water 
allowed to stand near-by in which 
hogs might wallow. The hog is a 
great gatherer of filth, and by wal- 
lowing in a puddle which drains into 
a well, there is great danger of in- 
fection. 

Deep wells, properly protected to 
prevent an inflow of surface water at 
the top, are to be preferred to either 
shallow wells or springs.—T. E. 
Keitt, in Clemson College Press Bul- 
letin. 





What’s the Use Making Money if You 
Do Not Keep Well? 


Messrs. Editors: While I am not 
a farmer, I value your paper as a 
means of keeping in touch with the 
farmers’ interests in the South, and 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND GAZETTE. 


especially because of the valuable 
work you are doing in calling atten- 
tion to the need of better sanitary 
conditions on the farms, i. e. the dan- 
ger and control of the typhoid fly 
(alias the house fly), and the splen- 
did support you have given to the 
hook worm campaign of Dr. Stiles. 
From my point of view these are the 
two most important problems before 
the rural population to-day. ‘$500 
a Year More” is good—but what’s 
the use of getting it if the hookworm 
and the typhoid fly are allowed to 
flourish and help turn the said $500 
over to the doctor? 
L. M. McCORMICK, 
Chief of Sanitary Department, Ashe- 
ville, N. C. 





Pleased With the Stump Puller 


“Many people are afraid to buy a 
stump puller for fear it won’t do the 
work,” said Mr. J. M. Eddins, of 
Wake County, N. C., the other day, 
“but if they only knew in what fine 
fix it will put stumpy land, they 
would do as I have done—go in with 
a neighbor and buy one. Any two 
mules fit for usual farm work can 
pull ordinary stumps without strain- 
ing. I had to get rid of stumps to 
use machinery, and I’m going to 
make my farm as clean as the West- 
ern farmers have theirs. A stump 
puller lasts a lifetime, all except the 
cable, and is cheaper than dynamite. 
And I do the work on wet days when 
other work can’t be done.’ 











ful reading.”’ 


CITY business man who sent his farmer brother a copy 
of “A Southerner in Europe”, writes us as follows: 


‘Please note the enclosed bit, cut out of a 
letter from my sister in reference to your book, 
and note that my father, now seventy years 
old, was much interested in it.” 


The “enclosed bit’? cut out from his sister’s letter, reads as follows: 


bisesa= a 


ow vps 
eae" 
Oyinin 1 A Jud ner eber 


The old man, 77 years old had never read a book through before, 
had to stop to rest eyes, but if your eyes are younger, you may not 
be able to stop. R. W. D. Connor, author of ‘‘Cornelius Harnett’: “I 
read it from cover to cover without stopping—a whole day of delight- 
John Sharp Williams, of Mississippi says: ‘‘I read it night 
before last and enjoyed it very much.” Ex-Governor Aycock, of North 
Carolina, says: ‘I read the last chapter of ‘A Southerner in Europe,’ the 
other night, having for the first time found an opportunity to look into 
it. Having read the last chapter, I turned back and took the book up 
from the beginning, and nearly completed it before laying it down.” 


No Farmer’s Book Case Is Complete Without It 
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You owe it to yourself, your wife and your children to put this 
volume into your home—not an ordinary book of travels, but a book full 
of vital, throbbing facts about the big things all Southerners may 
learn as to how Europeans work, live, and are governed. 


‘ @ Paper, 60 cents; Cloth, $1. 
and Gazette one year, Cloth, $1.50; Paper Copy, $1.30. 


tes Free Paper Copy to any one sending $1 in NEW sub- 
scriptions to The Progressive Fermer and Gazette. 


With The Progressive a 


Quantity of Cowpeas to Sow. 


Messrs Editors: I disagree with 
Prof. D. N. Barrow as to the amount 
of cowpeas to sow per acre. The 
largest crop of cowpeas that I have 
seen reported was made at Columbia, 
Missouri—51 bushels to the acre. 
These peas were planted one in a 
place, 18 inches each way. A pea 
as small as the Groit would only 
require 3 pounds to plant an acre, 
as these were planted. 

At a test made at Fayetteville, 
Arkansas, where one peck of seed 
was sown per acre, 31 buskels of 
peas or 3,314 pounds of hay was 
made; where four pecks was sown 
per acre, 25 bushels of peas, or 
2,463 pounds of hay was made; 
where eight pecks was sown, 16 
bushels of peas or 1,749 pounds of 
hay was made. 

I think other stations have accept- 
ed this as correct. 

wv: O. BItToM. 
Louisville, Ga. 





It is to the barnyard we must look 
for the future.—Prof. wisi 





OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


Farms Wanted or Offered For Sale or Rent 











In this department we shall publish offerings 
of all Jand wan or offered for sale or for 
rent. We do not extend our general advertis- 
ing guarantee to this department, because 
every purchaser should see land for himself 
before buying, but no man is permitted to of- 
fer land for sale in this department until he 
has first shown us satisfactory references as 
to honesty and financial responsibility. 


STOCK FARM FOR SALE 


One hundred and sixty acres one mile south of 
the thriving city of Easley, S.C.,on main line of 
Southern Railroad between Atlanta ard Greenville, 
this farm has one hundred acres in cultivation the 
rest in burmuda pasture and wcods oak and pines. 
two houses and good orchard, would make an ex- 
tra fine stock farm, land level with good soil Eas- 
ley has three large cotton mills and chicken eggs, 
milk and butter, fruit and vegetables bring a good 
price all the year round. 

Terms reasonable, if sold in thirty days, for 
price and terms write 


L. K. COUCH, 


EASLEY, - SOUTH CAROLINA. 


VALUABLE TOWN LOTS 
FOR SALE 


In the town of Greenville, and within ten minutes 
walk of East Carolina Teachers’ Training School. 
4 lots, 50x130; 1 lot, 130x180, with 7-room residence. 
Kitchen and pantry. 


D. D. HASKETT, - Greenville, N. C. 




















Send to J. W. Fry, Columbia, Tenn., postal 
cards filled with names and post —_ addresses, 
and ‘o each name will be mailed free of charge 


| “Story of Goodly Land.” 


On the Eastern whicwe. 


187 acres, 80 in fertile fields, balance pasture and 
wood, wire fenced; yield per acre, hay, 2 tons; 
wheat, 80 bushels; corn, 75 bushels; 50 tree orch- 
ard of appies, pears, peaches; only 1 1-2 miles to 
depot village; 2-story house, barn 32x42; owner has 
sthes bustnenn, sacrifice price $5,500, part cash. 

= ee Se will include 5 cows; pair 

young mules, orse, poultry, tools and machinery. 
=o other money-makers from 

$1,000 up in Maryland wi here the winters are short 


and mild, see page 59, ““Strout’s Farm Ca 
ve. 80”, pore mee. Station D., Land nie Blig. 








MOREHEAD CITY and BEAUFORT, N. C. 
(Atlantic Hotel Opens June 1st.) 


VIRGINIA BEACH & CAPE HENRY, 
VIRGINIA. 

Extremely low round trip excur 
sion tickets. Spend your vacation at 
America’s greatest seashore resorts. 

Only a few hours travel at mini- 
mum expense and a maximum of 
pleasure. Surf bathing, tennis, fish- 
ing, dancing, and sailing. Travel via 


Norfolk Southern Railroad 
For complete information, apply 
to any Norfolk Southern Railroad 
Ticket Agent, or address, 
H. C. HUDGINS, G. P. A., 
W. W. CROXTON, A. G. P. A» 








Norfolk, Va. 
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Saturday, June 11, 1910.) 
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THE MARKETS. 
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———— 
RALEIGH COTTON. 
Raleigh, N.C. June 9 1910 
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CHARLESTON PROVISION AND 
FARM SUPPLIES. 


Charleston, 8S. G., June 9. 1910. 












































. S.C. B. Sides, packed-—-—--..-. 15 
p. Py Bellies. pD ae 
DS. Burreaisery_---- evetee 35 
Buste css seenibipeatielaitan 
Se a as to sise and ax 
Lard—Pure—Tierces -..------------ A _ 
Meal, pearl Ky 
— shy v_acee seen 1.00 t0 1.10 
Grain—-Oorn. white -—----—------- | 

rn, 
One Olipped white ...... eens s 
racked corn. per bushel... 3 
hi per 100 po —- m 

Oyneat bran, per 100 pounds------ 1.50 

Corn bran, per 100 pounds . ‘3 

Middlings, por 100 pounds aa 2 
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ounon Ties—Pieced. ainda Sate 7 

ew 92 
New ties. a 
Bagging—? pounds----—--.... ------ 
Pieur—Spring wheat patent-—__.-$6.25 to 6.75 

Paten' 6-25 to 6.50 

Straight 5.75 to 6.00 

Choice 6.25 to 5.50 








RICHMOND TOBACCO. 


by E. K. Vietor & Co, Leaf Tobacco, 
or Strips, Stems and Scraps.) 


The weather has turned cold again 
and we have had exceptionally bleak 
and cool weather all during last 
month. The farmers have planted 
out about 50 per cent of the new 
crop, as far as we can ascertain, and 
the plants are more or less at. 
standstill owing to the unseasonable 
weather. 
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NORFOLK PEANUTS. 
Norfolk, Va, June 9, 1910, 














ee 4 D 4% 
acaba 22° 1 @im 
Strictly prime....-...--.-------- ----... 8% @ 4 
Machine picked 8% @ 4 
Spanish peanuts-.--......-.---------- -$1.30 @ --.- 
Cowpeas, per bushel------....------------ $2.25 
Soy beans, per bushel-------------------- 2.00 





NEW YORK PRODUCE. 


Potatoes, new Florida, per barrel, 
$2.25@38; North Carolina, $1.75 @ 
2.25; South Carolina, $2@2.50. Old 
potatoes, $1@1.50 per 180 tbs. in 
bulk. Sweets, 50c.@$1. Texas yel- 
low onions, 75c.@$1.75 per crate; 
white, 50c.@$1.50; N. O., per 70 
tbs., $1@1.25. Cabbage, N. C., 60@ 
80c. per crate; S. C., 50 @65c.; 
Eastern Shore, 60@90c. per bbl. As- 
paragus, $1@2.25 per dozen bunches 


The Improved MONITOR 
Sad Iron. Dur- 














7 Per Cent. Interest on Your 


Money 


is guaranteed to Progressive Far- 
mer and Gazette readers in North 
Carolina and adjoining states by a 
thoroughly gilt-edged investment of 
which we shall be glad to furnish 
particulars. No one not interested 
in farming wanted, and no one ont- 
side the states of Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia 
and Tennessee Address 


The Progressive Farmer and Gazette, 
RALEIGH, N. C. 

















for Md. and Del. 


Beets, $2@4 per 

100 bunches. Carrots, $2@2.75 per 
bbl. for old stock; per 100 bunches, 
new, $1.50@3. Cauliflower, 50 @75c. 
per basket. Cucumbers, 35@75c. 
per basket for Fla., and 50c.@$1.25 
for Ga. Eggplants, $1.50@2.50 per 
box. Green corn, $1 @2 per crate for 
N. C.; Fla., $1.50@2.50. Horserad- 
ish, $2@3 per 100 tbs. Kale, 25@ 
50c. per bbl. Lettuce, 15@25c. per 
basket. Lima beans, $2@4 per bas- 
ket. Okra, $2@4 per carrier. Oys- 
terplants, $2@3 per 100 bunches. 
Peppers, $2@3 per large box, or 
$1.25@1.75 per carrier. Parsley, $2 
@3 per bbl. for curly N. C.; $2.50@ 
3 for plain. Peas, 75c.@$1.50 for 


large baskets, and $1@1.12 for 
small. Radishes, 50@75c. per 100 
bunches. Rhubarb, $1@1.50 _ per 
100 bunches. Scallions, 50@75c. 
per 100 bunches. String beans, per 
basket, 25@75c. Spinach, 30@60c. 
per bbl. Squash, $1@1.50 per box 
for white Fla., and $2@2.50 for yel- 
low. Turnips, $2@2.50 per bbl. for 
rutabagas. Tomatoes, fancy, $1.50@ 
2 per carrier. Watercress, $1@1.50 
per 100 bunches. 

Butter, creamery specials, 29c.; 
extras, 2814c.; imitation creamery, 
24@25c.; factory, 22% @23 %e. 

Eggs, 283@23'%c. for best West- 
ern. 


Sweet cherries, per qt., 10@15c. 


Strawberries, 3@8c. qt. Apples, $3 
@4 per bbl. Blackberries, 10@13c. 
for N. C. Huckleberries, 9@11c. 
Muskmelons, $2@3 per crate for 


Fla. Watermelons, $35@45 per 100. 








WHAT I SAW IN THE MIDDLE WEST. 





(Continued from page 493.) 


Mississippi there are eight times as 
many inhabitants born of native par- 
ents who cannot read and write as 
there are in Wisconsin; in Alabama 
fifteen times as many as in Wiscon- 
sin; in Georgia and Arkansas twelve 
times as many; in Louisiana twenty 
times as many as in Wisconsin. And 
this is the main explanation of why 
the West has forged ahead of the 
South. Knowledge is power. The 
first great need of the South is bet- 
ter schools for our boys and girls. 


Vill. 

1 said that I saw no farms without 
live stuck. Dr. Butler has already 
pointed out that the average farm 
worker in Alabama, Louisiana and 
Mississippi gets only $13 a year from 
the sale of live stock, while the aver- 
age farm worker in Iowa, Illinois 
and Indiana gets $212—16 to 1 
against our people, and this is a very 
live and meaningful ‘16 to 1” is- 
sue, whatever may be said about the 
old free silver ratio. This not only 
means that they are getting sixteen 
times as much as we are from the 
sale of live stock, but it means that 
they are restoring sixteen times as 
much fertility to the soil as we are. 
It means, too, that while we are get- 
ting one profit—that is, from growing 
crops—they are getting two profits— 
first from growing them, and, sec- 
ondly, from feeding them _ to live 
stock. 

IX. 


I said that I saw no burning of 
vegetable matter. In Champaign 
County, Illinois, I traveled over some 
of the richest land in the world, but 
I quickly found that the farmers 
there did not think their land rich 
enough to, justify them in burning 
their corn stalks and wasting the 
humus and fertility there is in them. 
“The farmers around here say that 
it takes two or three years to re- 
cover from the loss of burning a crop 
of corn stalks,’’ so a thoughtful citi- 
zen told me, and I could not but con- 
trast the careful economy of these 
farmers with the wastefulness of the 
South. Here we not only burn our 
corn stalks, but too often deliberate- 
ly set fire to our old fields and burn 
up in a few hours’ time all the humus 
and vegetable matter which Mother 
Nature has spent years accumulating 
in an effort to build up our wasted 
soils. In Illinois the stalks are either 
cut up and left on the land or else 
hauled aside and rotted and then re- 
stored to the soil. 


X. 

I said that there was no store at 
every crossing. I honor our pro- 
gressive and enterprising merchants 
in the South, but we have too many 
stores. Twice as many of our enter- 
prising and progressive young men 
have gone into merchandising as 





should have gone. Half the mer- 
chants in the South to-day would be 
ten times as useful to their commu- 
nities and their State and make more 
money for themselves if they were 
giving the same energy and enter- 
prise to some productive industry, 
either manufacturing or farming. The 
merchant is a useful servant of those 
who produce (provided there are not 
stores enough already), but the mer- 
chant himself is not a producer. We 
must come to see that there is just 
as much credit in making Southern 
meat as there is in selling Western 
meat; just as much credit in making 
Southern goods as there is in selling 
Northern goods—and that in the 
present situation the need of the 
South is ten times as great in the 
producing as in the selling line. 

Again, because we have so many 
stores, competition in merchandising 
has become very keen. I know sev- 
eral bright young farmer boys who 
grew up with me who have almost 
made slaves of themselves running 
small stores, who I believe would be 
five times better off if they had given 
the same energy and industry to up- 
to-date farming, not to mention the 
immeasurabiy greater service they. 
would have rendered their communi- 
ties. 

Xf. 


I said 1 did not see any farmer 
“bossing’” hands without working 
himself, and that because there were 
bu negrves | found no persons wait- 
ing to get negroes to do work that 
they ought to do themselves or look- 
ing on any work as “beneath them.” 
On this point I am going to quote 
again a very striking utterance of Dr. 
Geo. T. Winston, formerly President 
of the University of Texas and of the 
A. & M. College of North Carolina. 
What he says ought to be memorized, 
word for word, by every young 
Southern man and woman: 


“The necessity of labor and 
the honorableness of labor are 
the first lessons to be taught the 
youth of the South. Our people 
as a whole, can not learn these 
lessons, because we are still too 
close to slavery. We still con- 
sider manual labor to be some- 
what beneath a gentleman or a 
lady. We waste our substance 
in the employment of servants, 
apparently to wait on us, while 
frequently we wait on them, and 
usually they cost us more time, 
money and trouble than they 
render service. It is a matter 
not of economy, but of supposed 
gentility. A little observation 
and easy calculation will demon- 
strate that in this State we spend 
for wages and food and break- 
age and stealage of unnecessary 
servants, money enough, if sav- 
ed annually for thirty years, to 
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purchase every acre of ground in 
the State. Our whole landed 
property is eaten up by servants 
one time during each generation. 
lt is impossible to become 
wealthy under such conditions.” 


It is a common remark of people 
who have lived in both sections that 
it takes three times as many servants 
in the South as in the North, and in 
many cases it amounts, as Dr. Win- 
ston says, to our making ourselves 
slaves of the servants instead of the 
reverse. At the University of Wis- 
consin, which | visited, 1 heard a 
good story which strikingly illus- 
trates my point. When Ambassador 
Bryce of Great Britain visited the 
University last year he was a guest 
of the President, Dr. Chas. R. Van 
Hise, one of the foremost educators 
in America, and a man whose salary, 
| presume, is upwards of five thous- 
and dollars. When Mr. Bryce went 
to bed, he put his shoes outside the 
door, thinking that they would be 
blacked by a servant. The two beau- 
tiful daughters of Dr. Van Hise, see- 
ing the situation, blacked the shoes 
themselves, and Ambassador Bryce 
never knew any better until the story 
leaked out by accident sume months 
later! 

ln Madison, | was the guest of an- 
Other man of distinction, who prob- 
ably has an income of $4,vvu a year. 
At supper his young daughter, about 
fourteen years old, walleu on tne 
table, and nobody even thought to 
make an explanation of her making 
herseif useful in this way, instead of 
depending on a servant, as a faiily 
with one-fourth the income would 
have tried to do in the South. 

Of course where a family does its 
Own work all the modern couven- 
iences are used, and the kitchen in 
the North and West would be a reve- 
lation to most of our Southern 
women. All the most up-to-date 
cooking appliances are used, and the 
kitchens are so small that nearly all 
the utensils and appliances are within 
reach as the woman stands at her 
stove. Nor do the men expect hot 
bread for every meal. If our women 
in the South need to learn the lesson 
of depending less on servants, our 
men in the South need to learn tie 
lesson of providing better equipped 
kitchens and dining rooms and all the 
labor-saving conveniences that can be 
had. And these are at least cheaper 
than servants. 





Tobacco Growers to Meet in Morris- 
town, June 22. 


There will be a meeting in the in- 
terest of the tobacco growers at Mor- 
ristown, Tenn., June 22, 1910. Every 
tobaceo county in all the States rais- 
ing tobacco, should send a delegate 
to this convention. If you need or 
want the co-operation of other tobac- 
co growers in selling your crop, you 
ought to attend this convention.—H. 
Q. Alexander, President North Caro- 
lina Farmers’ Union. 


GRAND EXCURSION 


VIA 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


TO 


RICHMOND, VA. 


On June 14 h the Southern Ry, will operste it’s 

Annual Excursion t» Richmond, Va., from Go'ds- 

boro, Raleizh, Durh:m, Oxford, Henderson snd all 

intermediate ataiions, including Jeffreys, Va. 
Don't miss this opportunity 10 visit the 


HISTORIC CAPITOL OF GIXIE 


with it's many points of interest, while the weath- 
er is delightful. 

Very cheap rates will a; p'y as follows: From 
Goldsboro, $3.50; Selma, %3.5'; Ralereh, $8.00; Dur 
ham, $3 00: Ox‘ord, #250; Keysville, 2.50, rates 
from all oter stations in same proportion. 

Special train wiil leave Goldsboro at 6:09 a. m.; 
Selma, 6:44; Raleigh 7:48; Durham, 8:50; Hender- 
son, 9.00 and Oxfo d, 10:05 a. m. Arriving Rich- 
mond, 3:00 p. m., June 14th. Retnrnaine leave 
Richmond, Wednesday, June 15th, at7 p m 

For sched» le rates, etc., from all other points 
eailon any Southern Ry Agent or write 


W. H. PARNELL, T. P. A., 
Raleigh, N. C. 
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* THE POULTRY YARD. « 





PREVENTING POULTRY DISEASES. 


A Breeder Who Does Not Believe in Chicken Cholera and Who 


Is Not Afraid of Overfeeding—Cholera Does 


Messrs. Editors: With the warm 
days with us, it behooves the poultry 
breeder to be careful with his stock 
in regard to their health. Like 
every other breeder who has been at 
it for four or five years, | have been 
through the mill, and found out 
from experience that prevention is 
the best cure for all diseases of the 
feathered tribe. 

Once upon a time [ kept a sort of 
chicken hospital, but after a year or 
so I found out that it was a losing 
game to doctor chickens, so now l 
just keep the hatchet good and 
sharp, and when a bird doesn’t yield 
quickly to simple treatment, off 
comes his head. 

The great bugbear for the spring- 
and summer-hatched chicken is sore- 
head. There are any numver of 
cures for it, but 1 don’t like to 
monkey with a sore-headed chick, so, 
instead of doctoring, I preveut it 
thus: The first week in April and 
thereafter all summer I take one 
pound of epsom salts, dissolve it in 
a half-gallon of hot water and add 
sufficient wheat bran to this water to 
make a crumbly mash. By this time 
the water will have cooled enough 
to give to the chickens, this amount 
being for 100 head of stock of all 
sizes. 

I give this as the morning feed, 
all they will clean up, and every bird 
on the place gets its share. I have 
followed this plan for the past three 
years and am never troubled with 
sorehead. 

If at any time my little chicks 
show signs of loose bowels, I put a 
little Venentian red in their drink- 
ing water, just enough to make the 
water fairly red, and keep it before 
them one day. Next day put about 
twenty drops tincture of iron to each 
quart of their water. The red cor- 
rects the bowel trouble and the iron 
strengthens the little fellows. In 
two or three days they are chasing 
around as if nothing had ever hap- 
pened. 





The advantages of KEEN 
KUTTER Bits which make 
them so superior to others is that 
they cut faster, are longer lived 
and are good for more different 
kinds of work. They require 
less filing than other bits, and 
work much easier. It is the com- 


ability which has made ail 


shop and on the farm. Donot 


makes the name good. 


Trade Mark Registered. 


bination of adaptability and service- 


KEEN KUTTER 


famous—from the simple home set to the complete sets for use in the \ 
get the idea that in paying a little more N 


for any KEEN KUTTER tool you are paying for the name. 
not; you are paying for what the name stands for. 


It is not the name that makes the tool good 


Sold for over forty years under this mark and motto: 
** The Recollection of Quality Remains Long After the Price 


If not at your dealer’s, write us. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY ° 
St. Louis and New York, U. S. A. ans. 


Exist, However. 

Cholera is another dreaded dis- 
ease among poultry keepers, but I 
doubt if such a thing really exists. 
Cholera, in my estimation, is a com- 
bination of indigestion and filth, 
principally indigestion brought on 
from the lack of good sharp grit. If 
the birds are not supplied with the 
means to grind their food, the food 
cannot be handled properly by them 
after they have eaten it, and pretty 
soon you have a sick hen. This, in 
combination with filthy quarters and 
vermin, is, in my estimation, the 
much-dreaded cholera. 

I have a neighbor whose poultry 
yard is less than two hundred yards 
distant from mine. 1 was at his 
place two years ago, and his chicks 
had been dying every day for two 
weeks: had lost 90 birds out of a 
flock of 125. We went out to look 
at what was left, and I asked him if 
he kept the house clean and grit be- 
fore them. He said he never both- 
ered with that sort of thing, just let 
them find their gravel and was too 
busy to clean out hen houses. His 
hen house showed that he was a 
‘busy’ man,: for it looked like it 
might have been cleaned about the 
time it was built, several years be- 
fore. Droppings lay on the floor 
over a foot deep, and it smelled to 
heaven. 


Nevertheless, my birds have not 
developed a case of cholera as yet, 
and they won’t from my neighbor’s 
flock, because he lost the whole of 
it. That’s my best reason for be- 
lieving there’s no such thing as 
cholera. 

When chicks are hatched I with- 
hold all feed until they are 50 to 60 
hours old. I give them water and 
grit, but no feed, no matter how they 
chirp, until T am satisfied that they 
have absorbed all of the egg yolk. 
The first feed is a half-and-half mix- 
ture of one of the standard chick 
feeds and oatmeal. They usually get 
the first feed in the morning, and five 
or six hours later I fill up their flat 
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feed trough. AJl this talk about not 
over-feeding may be all right for 
chicks that are kept in a 4x6 runway, 
but I don’t want any of it in mine. 
't is possible to overfeed old birds, 
but young stock, never. 

When the youngsters are old 
enough to go on the perch they are 
placed in open-front houses, the hop- 
per feeding kept up, and my young- 
sters never fail to develop into early 
layers, and both pullets and cocker- 
eis are vigorous and strong. 

The houses are scraped out clean 
once a week and air-slaked lime 
seattered on the floor. Every two 
weeks the perches are wet with ker- 
osene oil. It is put on in the late af- 
ternoon so that the chickens’ shanks 
will get the benefit of the fumes 
from the oil, which prevents scaly 
leg. A bed of loose sand in the 
corner of the yard provides the dust- 
ing place, and when the bird can 
dust itself at will, it can keep the lice 
under control. So, by keeping the 
houses fairly clean, using oil on the 
perches and lime under them, pro- 
viding clean, fresh water and plenty 
of good sharp grit, I have had to lay 
the hatchet aside, except when a 
chicken dinner is in order. 

E. W. TRAUTMAN. 


Editorial Comment: Our 
spondent has fallen into the error of 


many another who, because he has|¢ 


never seen a particular condition 
concludes that it does not exist. 

No doubt, nearly all of the so- 
culled cholera of chickens is what 
Mr. Trautman suggests — simply 
other common ailments—pbut this 
has no bearing on the existence of 
cholera. Cholera exists, even though 
Mr. Trautman has _ never seen it. 
That what his neighbors and many 
others have called cholera, is really 
not cholera, may be true; for, as 
stated, much of the so-called cholera 
is not cholera at all. The same may 
be stated of many other diseases of 
animals, but it will require some- 
thing more than the doubts of those 
who have never seen a disease to 
prove its non-existence. The writer 
has never seen bubonic plague nor 
leprosy, but there is no doubt of 
their existence. The existence of 
rabies is doubted by some, but rabies 
continues to. exist. Fortunately 
chicken cholera is comparatively 
rare, but it is a real disease and when 
once present in a flock there is ample 
evidence of its serious and infectious 
nature. 





Eastern Shore Farmers Very Pros- 
perous. 


The Eastern Shore of Virginia Pro- 


duce Exchange, which is controlled 


by the farmers of that section, is one 
ef the most progressive and business- 
like associations of its kind in the 
country, demonstrating as it does 
most conclusively the success of co- 
operative marketing of farm pro- 
ducts on the eastern shore of Vir- 
ginia. 

Incorporated in 1900, it has suc- 
ceeded from the very beginning. W. 
A. Burton is general manager, at a 
salary of $5,000, and A. J. McMath 
is secretary and treasurer, at a sal- 
ary of $3,000. 

The association did a business of 


«“BRECO” 22" 


Don’t think | Western boundary line 
Rubber >: using| Minn. lova, Missour 
any kind of north of sou ine Oo! 
Roofing sate till aN ere vem. 
ou test sample old reliable | 35-lb. 
waranteed  BRECO.” Why pay 1-Ply $136 
more? Investigate, and you will | 45-Ib. Roll 186 
order here today. 2-Ply am 
BooK AND. SAMPLE | 55-b. yr 
k proves a F 
shows testi- 
monials. of ree 





Breco Service, Waterproof and 
fire-resisting qualities, 
Cement and nails free, 


Write today - 


The Breese Bros. Co.* 
Roofing Dept. 60. Cincinnati, 0. 





corre-| q 


a quarter of a million dollars in 
1900, and $2,500,000 last year, and 
the handsome new office building,, 
just completed at only a cost of $20,- 
000, suggests prosperous times for 
the Eastern Shore farmers. 

J. M. BELL. 


Red Breeders, Improve Your klock! Special 
June Sale Prize Winning R. C. Rhode Island 
Red Breeders! Won 4 1st ribbons Charlotte, 1910 
on these. Incubator and brooders for sale. Prices 
right. Write immediately. Catalogue 
MRS. J. C. DEATON, - Landis, N. C. 
BA RGAIN SALE on some good’ breeding birds of 
the following breeds. Rocks, Reds, Wyan- 
dottes, Minorcas, Anconas, White, Buff and Rose 
C. Brown Leghorns. Eggs from 30 leading varie. 
ties and 32 page catalegue to every reader of Pro 
gressive Farmer and G2zette who send stamp. 





CLARENCE SHENK, cee lee he Luray, Va. 
COCKERELS! 
COOCKERELS! COCKERELS! 


We have a fine lot of them in S. C. R. I. Reds, 
Buff Orpingtons, White and Barred P. Rocks, 
and S. C, Brown Leghorns, and are now book- 
ing orders for them at $1.00 to $10.00 each. Also 
Poland China hogs and Fox hounds all ages. 
Say just what you want and send a red stamp to 


LOOUST GROVE, Haley, Tenn. 


Pure S. C. Buff Orpngtons - Large Size 
Fresh, fertile Eggs from grain fed hens. $1 for 15, 
$3 for 50, $5 a 100. Chicks, broiling size, 35 cents 
each, frying size, 50 cents, all summer. Try them 
for size and quality. MRS. G. W. HARDY, Jeffress, Va. 


NEGRO WANTED ! 


Wanted to know where the following described 
negro is who left Mecklenburg Co., Va., about the 
first of last February, and is believed to be in 
N.C. Name Ed Tucker; about 30 years old; ginger 
cake or brown color; abeut 5 ft 6 ins. tall; heavy 
built; weighs about 175 Ibs.; yellow eyes and has a 
ownward look, I will give a liberal reward for 
information by which I can have him arrested and 
delivered to Sheriff of Mecklenburg Co, Va. 

. Y. ALLEN, - - S Skipwith, Va. 


ate 7 . = : - 
Bargains in Farm Machinery 
bough: large stock of Plows, Har- 
cq, Eumpe, Gulratry ang come, Gael Ee 
rede at sebaeed prieea. Write us stating what 


goods you are in need of. 
PETTY REID COMPANY 











Eggs $150 for Setting of 13 Eggs 


8. C. White and Brown ey 
White Wyandottes, B. P. Rocks, 
Houdans, Black Minorcas, Light 
Brahmas and C. I. Games. [Large 
Pekin Duck Eygs, $1.25 for 11 
Send for folder. It’s free. 
Nevin Poultry Yards 


UNCLE JOE AND NED, PROop 
R. F. D.7, Box 46, CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


Glenview Orpingtons 
Ss. C. BUFF EXCLUSIVELY 


You are sure to get a good hatch. The strongest 
chicks when oe hatch. The best stock when 


grown. 50 per 13. 
B. S. HORNE, Keswick, Va. 


GEER SELLS KGGS 








Best Barred Plymouth Rock, S. C. Brown Leg- 
horn and Rhode Island Red Eggs, $1.50 per 15. or, 
$2.60 for 80 

.B.GEER, - - Nashville, Tenn. 





Eggs. Pigs and Potato Plants For Sale 
Buckeye Red Eggs, 13 for $150. Male Duroc Pigs, 
$10.00 each. Nancy Hall and Norton Yam Potato 
Plants. $1.50 per thousand. 

G. L. ROBERTSON, - . 


Rowland. N. C. 


Roofing 


“‘Electroid” 


is the highest grade Asphalt Felt, 
Smooth-Surfaced Roofing It is 
higher in price per square than 
imitations which look similar. 


‘“‘Electroid” 


is made to use and to last—not to 
sell. Every roll is guaranteed. 











1 ply @ $1.50 per square 
2 ply @ $1.90 per square 
3 ply @ 82.25 per square 
Freight prepaid to your Railroad Station. 
The above prices include sufficient large- 
headed, galvanized nails and liquid cement 
coating, (which are shipped in the core of 
each roll) to properly lay the same. 
Sample and Catalog “‘P’”’ mailed free for the 


CAROLINA PORTLAND CEMENT CO., 


CHARLESTON, S. C. 


Get our prices on Building Papers, Cement, 
Lime, Plaster, etc., etc. 
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| FRUIT, TRUCK, 


VEGETABLES. | 
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Cabbages Running to Seed. 


A number have asked why the cab- 
pages they planted last fall have 
ploomed and seeded instead of mak- 
ing heads. There are several reasons 
for this. 

1, Planting the wrong sorts. The 
only varieties that should be set in 
the fall are the sugar-loaf sorts, like 
the Wakefield. Any of the flat-head- 
ed sorts are apt to run to seed. 

2. Too early sowing in the fall, 
and getting the plants too far ad- 
yanced at setting time so that the 
serious check has this effect on them. 
Late in September is early enough to 
sow the seed, provided they are not 
allowed to suffer from lack of water, 
put are kept growing right along till 
time to set out. 

3. Setting on the south side of 
ridges is responsible for much of the 
plooming. ‘The plants are then start- 
ed in growth, and checked again by 
the return of cold, and the morning 
sun striking them when frozen, gives 
further check if it degs not kill them, 
and these checks to growth cause the 
running to seed. The place to set 
cabbage plants in the South is on the 
north side of ridges running east and 
west. Set the plants so deep that 
the entire stem is under ground, and 
they will be kept dormant all winter 
and will head well in spring. 

It is not the degree of cold that 
injures them, but the alternate freez- 
ing and thawing on the south side. 

W. F. MASSEY. 





Killing ‘‘Bugs.” 


I have been troubled with 
bugs in my garden and can’t 
find any way to destroy them. 
I can’t have any success with 
beans. A little green bug with 
black spots eats them up, and 
a black bug with yellow spots 
sucks my collards to death. If 
you know anything that will de- 
stroy them, would be glad to 
know. MES: T. A. T. 


(Answer by Prof. W. F. Massey.) 

Dust your beans over with plaster 
and tobacco dust mixed together. 
The harlequin bug that sucks the 
cabbages is a tough customer. The 
best way to manage him is to sow 
rows of mustard between the cab- 
bage rows. They are fond of this, 
and if it is there before the cab- 
bages, they will collect on it and can 
be killed by sprinkling the row of 
plants with kerosene, killing plants 
and bugs too. 

Kerosene emulsion will kill them, 
but has to be made so strong that 
it hurts the cabbages, too. There is 
an article on sale, ‘‘scalecide,’’ that is 
intended to kill scale insects, and I 
think it probable that it will kill the 
cabbage bugs. You can get it from 
seedsmen anywhere. 





Wooly Aphis. 


If an orchard is infested with 
twig aphis is there any danger 
of their ever becoming the root 
aphis? And if a tree is infested 
with the root aphis, what are 
the symptoms? OD: F. F. 





(Answer by Prof. W. F. Massey.) 
The aphides, or lice, that get on 


FARM DRAIN TILE 


(Made of Clay) 





Write for our free par phiet on Farm Drainage. 
Tells why and how to drain. Draia tile will make 
active your best lands now toy wet for proper 
cultivation. We make a superior clay tile at rea- 
prices, Write for pamphlet and prices. 


POMONA TERRA-COTIA CO., Pomona, WN. C. 


the apple twigs in spring are distinct 
from the wooly or gray aphis that 
gets on the roots. 

Put plenty of tobacco stems in the 
soil and there will be no aphides. 
For the aphides on the tops spray 
with a strong tobacco tea. A tree 
that is infested with the root aphis 
will be rather unthrifty and the in- 
sects can be found on the roots. 





Hints on Home Canning. 


I have tried many kinds of cans, 
but for home use I like the glass 
can with an acid-proof top best. The 
glass cans cost more but will last a 
life time with careful handling. 

The tin cans are useless after be- 
ing emptied and while filled will 
rust. Glass cans will keep the con- 
tents indefinitely. 

My advice is to buy plenty of glass 
cans with acid-proof tops, fill these 
with the best fruits, vegetables and 
pickles, preserves, jellies, juices and 
meats. This is where the profit comes 
in canning. 

I tried beans, peas and corn for 
four years. Lost all every time. At 
last 1 learned how to keep these as 
easily as fruit. 

The preservation of foods by can- 
ning depends on absolute steriliza- 
tion. The flavor depends on selec- 
tion of foods and length of time 
cooked. Poorly flavored foods cannot 
be made good by canning, and good 
foods may be rendered flavorless by 
canning, and yet be preserved. 

For exhibition, it takes the best of 
foods, work, patience, endurance and 
perseverance. 

I have used three methods of can- 
ning. Cooking foods in jars in the 
oven; cooking in jars in boiling 
water, and stewing before it is put in 
the jars. I like the food cooked in 
the jars in water bath best. 

Sugar improves the flavor of most 


fruits. Salt helps to preserve most ed over when the leaves are perfect- 
vegetables. ly dry, and this will. encourage 
MRS. C. S. ARCHER. growth. Lime is good to apply late 





South Carolina Truck Notes. 


Messrs. Editors: Truck farmers 
are having a hard season. Aspara- 
gus made a tardy start and sold ai 
prices below any previous season. 
California kept coming until their 
asparagus sold down $1.50, which 
gave no net but helped to depress 
the market. Temperature was per- 
sistently higher in New York than 
Charleston, so that shipments were 
being made from South Carolina and 
Pennsylvania at the same time. The 
cold weather injured the pea crop so 
that the drouth of March nearly fin- 
ished it. Pickings were late, so that 
North Carolina came in and thrust 
us out before the meager crop made 
was half through. Cucumbers look 
like an army of battle-scarred vete- 
rans. The yield will be small and 
harvest late. Irish potatoes are 
now being materially injured by 
lack of moisture. We still wait for 
some steamship company to come 
and take the million-dollar freight 
now going begging. 

T. J. HAMLIN. 

James Island, S. C. 





Value of the Soy Bean. 


Messrs. Editors: The soy bean is 
one of our most valuable crops. In 
making this statement I do not un- 
der-rate the cowpea. Our farmers al- 
ready know the value of the cowpea, 
but the soy bean is not so well known 





and therefore is not appreciated as it 


should be. I have never fed hay that 
stock relished more than soy bean 
hay. It will grow in almost any kind 
of soil, from the stiffest clay to the 
lightest sand, from our dryest lands 
to lands that are too wet to grow 
cowpeas. It is a crop that we can 
well afford to get acquainted with. 
Plant them until the middle of 
June, or later. If sowed broadcast for 
hay, use from 4 to 5 pecks per acre. 
If planted in rows from 2% to 3 feet 
apart, a half bushel per acre will 
suffice. If they fail to make a satis- 
factory growth, examine the roots 
and see if the bacteria containing 
nodules are on them. If they are 
not, procure soil from some field 
where they do make a satisfactory 
growth and apply as for other le- 
gumes and the trouble will likely dis- 
appear. T. B. PARKER. 





Cultivate onions either with a rake 
and hoe or with one of the Iron Age 
or Planet Jr. hand cultivators. When 
the tops begin to fall, pull them and 
leave in the sun for several days, 
unless rain threatens. Then take 
them to a hot place, like a loft under 
a roof, and dry them thoroughly. 
Then remove to a cool and perfectly 
dark place, leaving the dry tops on 
them till needed for use or sale. The 
place of storage must be entirely 
dark and cool.—W. F. Massey. 





All over the South there are thou- 
sands of acres of the most fertile 
soil, now valueless, which by proper 
drainage could be converted into 
fields of unsurpassed productivity. 





Summer Care of the Lawn. 


(Continued from Page 491.) 


the grass is too long and then have 
Some judgment in 
this matter of mowing must be used 
and a little ordinary common sense. 

Top dressing in growing weather 
will do good, but not in dry weather. 
Some nitrate of soda may be sprinkl- 


to rake it off. 


in fall. Rake it in well. 





Chrysanthemum Culture. 


I am much interested in grow- 
ing fine chrysanthemums. Have 
been growing some in pots for 
two or three years. Last year 
I had some fine flowers, some 
would measure 8 inches in diam- 
eter, but want to grow finer ones 
yet, so I would like to know 
more about their cultivation, 
and the best manures or fertil- 
izers to use and the best time 
to apply them, etc. J. Ay. Wie 
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ny situation for the bed. You can 
grow the finest in the open ground, 
and in the fall, as the flowers expand, 
put a shelter of cotton cloth over 
the bed, high enough to walk under, 
and of course, pinch out the surplus 
buds. As the buds expand and a little 
before, an application of liquid ma- 
nure once a week will help to make 
large flowers. 


HARVEY BOLSTER SPRINGS 


Po oe save their cost. Make every wagon a spring f 

‘sare money. Ask Sar special proposition. 

bein iy. ir spec’ sition. 
Hareoy Spring Co, 189A7tn St., Racine, Wis. 














JOHN H. SIMON 


119 Dock Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
Consignments large or small requested. 


GROW A FRUIT ORCHARD 


At a Small Cost. 


Whether a small home orchard or on & com- 
mercial scale, our free catalogue will assist 


you. 
ARCADIA NURSERIES, 
MONTIOBLLO, Fla. 





Peas, Soja Beans, Seed Oats, and Cane 
Wanted £235 Seed, grown on =a Farmers will 








p’ease communicate with u E. W. JONES 
NURSERY CO., Woollen, Va. 
Late Seed Potatoes For Sale, ‘‘New Dixie’’ 


Good keepers and Croppers. Practically bug and 
blight proof. I made 970 bushels on 5 1-2 acres 
planted July 14and 15 last year. Price 75c per 
bushel, f. 0. b Claremont. Va.. if ordered on or 
before ‘June 15. J.M. HUGHES, Claremont, Va. 


SELL FRUIT TREES 


Summer work for farmers, teachers, and college 
students. Big profits. Terms liberal. No trouble 


to sell. Write today. 
SMITH BROS , Dept. 26, Concord, Ga. 








A SUBSTITUTE 


For Bordeaux Mixture 


gal. keg making 1,500 gals. Spray; delivered at 
ark R. pp Ber vy in the United States for $12.50. 
Prompt shipments. Write to-day for fullinformation. 


B. G. PRATT CO. , Manufacturing 


_50 CHU CHURCH ST., NEw Y YORK Cl CITY 


1 CAN 


Fruit and Vegetables 
MAKE BIG IVIONEY 


Our FREE BOOK tells how. 
Write for prices on our 
Gold Medal Canning Outfits 


=e Family tofactorysizes, 
sm $5.00 and up. Best that 
~ 1 experience and skilled 



































@| labor can produce. 







= Fg aged ma- 
i oney. 
(Answer by Prof. * soe wees? Guaranteed Send for price-ilst ne 
To grow fine chrysanthemum] cans, labels and sup- 
$< before ng 

flowers, you need a moist and fertile y Not toLeak ja order. Buy di- 



















rect and save money. 
Agents Wanted 


Robinson Can Co., 
Dept. 7, 
Baltimore, Md. 


soil. That is, a soil that will retain 
moisture in dry weather from having 
plenty of vegetable matter in it. The 
best fertilizer is plenty of well decay- 
ed cow manure, thoroughly mixed 
with the soil. Then you want a sun- 


| 


aa ans AND MARKET CANNERS, FOR THE FARMER, TRUCKER 4N) GARDENER’ S, 
special needs. ‘ Kitchen Speci al.’ “1910 Model A.’ *Mona‘ch £4.’’ New creations! 
Modern conveniences throughout. CANS and supplies shipped from nearest Factory. All that we 
offer has the HOME CANNER ewer OF — Send for free illus.irated cataloe ue. 


HOME CANNER COMPANY, - - °* HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA. 


eo Cleanest Made = 
and 

) Have No Equal 

} PRICES LOW 












Big Mlustrated Paper FREE. Full 
of information about Home and 
Market Canning. Tells you how ta 
buy and how to sell. at "Ge bod se 


ao id oth formation to every grower in the la 
=, iain eM ODERN ODERN CANNER COMPANY. Chattanooga, Tenn. Dept.] 14 a 








This is ‘ “Something new un- 


a 7 der the sun.” We have the 
handsomest line in America, 

all sizes, for home or market 

oa. ane = Supplies. 

ite to-day 





THARP HARDWARE & MANUFACTURING co. Oikin, Ne C., Dept. a 





CANS «' 


| S11) 








FRUITS, VEGETABLES ana SYRUP 


) LABELS, SOLDER AND SUPPLIES. Write for Illustrated Catalogue. 


NATIONAL CAN COMPANY. - 


Best Goops 
LOWEST PRICES 


Dept. 12, Baltimore, Md 
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CONCRETE FOR THE FARMER. 


Every Reader Should Investigate Its 
Possibilities and a Postal Card 
Will Get You a _ Book Easily 
Worth a Quarter. 


Concrete is the coming building 
material—there seems to be little 
doubt of it. All sorts of things are 
being made out of concrete now— 
dwellings, barns, out-houses, silos, 
walks, water-tanks, fence and tele- 
phone posts, gutters, and so on and 
on. The reasons for this ever widen- 
ing range of usefulness are the in- 
creasing prices of timber and the 
durability of concrete. A concrete 
building is there “for all time to 
come,’’ as the saying goes; there is 
no danger of leakage from the con- 
crete tank; the concrete walk will 
be hard and smooth under all sorts 
of conditions. No wonder this new 
material, comparatively speaking, is 
becoming so popular, even before 
Thos. A. Edison gets his cheap con- 
crete house-building arrangements 
perfected. 

The cheapness of timber in the 
South has prevented the use of con- 
crete in this section to the same ex- 
tent as in the North and West; but 


it is time now for Southern farmers 
to begin investigating concrete possi- 
bilities. As a first step, we would 
suggest that every reader at all in- 
terested write to the Atlas Portland 
Cement Co., Dept. 117, 30 Broad St., 
New York, for a free copy of their 
book, ‘“‘Concrete Construction on the 
Farm.’’ This book would be cheap 
at 25 cents, and may easily be worth 
many times that amount to any 
wide-awake farmer. 

We recommend you to do this 
“on our own hook” and without any 
knowledge on the part of the Atlas 
Cement people, just because we be- 
lieve it will pay you. Get out that 
bunch of postals and send one 
to-day. 





A North Carolina farmer, Mr. J. 
A. Beal, writes in his home paper, 
The Nashville Graphic: “Hight years 
ago 1 made only 7% bushels of corn 
per acre. Last year I made 62% 
bushels per acre. This I learned 
from reading The Progressive Farm- 
er and Gazette.” 


80-SAW COTTON GIN 

with feeder and cordenser complete for sale cheap. 
Last season used it ginned about five hundred 
bales. 25 horse power return tubular boiler, also 


for eale. . L. SHBEK, Mocksville, N. C. 








mill. 





CIBBES MACHINERY COMPANY 





eT 

GIBBES “LOG-BEAM” SAW MILL 

Superior to any other log-beam 

requirements. Rack and pinion or 
cable drive. Allsizes fitted with the celebra- 
ted Heacock-King Variable Belt Feed Works, 
giving more perfect control than any other 
feed. Connected saw guide and arbor boxes. 
Steel head-blocks. Either the new style Du- 
2 plex Dogs, or Standard Drop Dogs. 
It is the best ‘‘Log-Beam’’ Saw Mill on the market. 


Sellers of “Gibbes Guaranteed Machinery,”’—All Kinds —A1 Value. 


Variety of sizes to suit any 


Write for catalogue 
Box 1260, Columbia, S. C. 











Who Never Shirks 


NEVER GRUMBLES, ALWAYS WORKS 


The Waterloo boy is not a city dude. 
He is not clothed in scarlet, but he is 
dressed in a hickory shirt and overalls, 
He is plain, honest ‘‘ Abraham Linc- 
oln’’ sort of a fellow—as reliable as 
Old Honesty itself—as dependable as 
Old Faithful. 

Guaranteed for Five long Years. 
He’s just the boy foryou. Don’t you 
want to adopt him? He is a good 
business proposition. We pledge you 
good service, high quality, low prices. 


Horace L. Smitu, GENERAL AGENT. 
« Petersburz, Va. 


WATERLOO 
GASOLINE 
NGINE CO. 


3rd Avenue 
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IS 
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ROSE Buggies Defy the Roughest Roads 
If you live anywhere in the South, we 
will prepay the freight on any of our 
many styles of Buggies. Should you be 
dissatisfied upon using it for 30 days, 
return it at our expense, and get your 
money back. 

_ Our Free Buggy and Harness Catalog 
gives prices and illustrated descriptions of all our 
Buggies and Harness. The Buggies sell from $45 
upwards. Every one is specially built to order, 
and legally guaranteed for 3 years. Selling you 
DIRECT, and on the many-sales-and-small-profits 
system, saves you from $15 to $25 on each purchase 


and gives you the strorve-t buggy made. 
Ask for Catalog No.8 Write us—today. 


RANDOLPH ROSE COMPANY 
Chattanooga 






Tennessee 
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Macninery Wanted? 


is IT AN ENGINE YOU ARE LOOKING FOR? We make three styleg 
—aslide valve, a heavy duty balanced valve, and a high speed automatic, 
We invite comparison with similar styles made North or South. 
shouldn’t we furnish as good as the best and better than most? We 
have the experience—380 years in the business. We have the shop equip. 
ment—again just as good as the best and better than most. 


Is IT COTTON GIN MAOHINERY? We revolutionized the Cotton 
Press business in the South 30 years ago. We have been revolutioniz. 
ing the gin business for 12 years. We are mechanics. We have stripped 
sins of useless appendages and put the cost of these into appliances for 
saving labor and increasing the quality of the output, so that the Liddell 
Ginning System offers advantages Others do not possess. We invite com. 
parison of all details from the line shaft on through to the press. 


PERHAPS IT Is A SAW MILL? The same experience and shop equip. 
ment and mechanical knowledge applies here. The Feed Works and the 
set Works are the essential features Of a saw mill. We make four kinds 
of Feed Works—some like others make, some better. In Set Works we 
are unsurpassed. We know what’s meeded down South in saw milling 
end we make it. 


MAYBE IT’s A BOILER? If there is anything made of better ma. 
cerial and workmanship than we send out in standard stationary types 
we don’t know it. Of portable boilers on skids, we offer one which wil] 
burn green and inferior fuel as readily and effectively as a stationary. Do 
you know of any other that will? 


We are trying to talk business. We want your business. Give us, 
‘hance to show what we have. You run no risk in buying from a fae 
tory which has sold of Engines, Ootton Presses, q@oton Gins and Saw 
Mills near 20,000. Catalogs sent free. Specify what machines you are 
interested in, addressing, 


LIDDELL COMPANY, : 





Charlotte, N. C, 





THE ROYAL LINE OF HAY PRESSES 


_ Before you buy a hay press be sure you are get- 
ting one that is honestly built and will bale 
smoothly, quickly and economically without break- 
ing down or getting out of order. We make this 
kind of Hay Press—4 of them—The Royal, Royal 
my Junior, Keyal Economy and New Chicamauga, 
Write us today and let us prove to you that one of 
these is the one you should buy. 
CHATTANOOGA IMPLEMENT & MFG. CO, 

Department Y. Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Continuous Travel. 







Lightest, Strong- * 
est, Cheapest. 
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A MONEY SAVER FOR FARMERS 


THE HANDY TOBACCO TRUCK 


Especially useful on the farm and around 
the home—they have the right name, 


4,000 of these Trucks 


for sale in the next 60 days at low prices. 
te sale by jobbers and dea'ers or order direct 
rom us. 


A. G.COX MFG. COMP’Y,, 


WINTERVILLE, N. C. 















































PEOPLE HAVE PUT THEIR 

1 5,000 ON THIS BUGGY. O. K, 

Buy your Buggy and Harness direct from our tae 
tory and get it at first cost. No drummer’s expe! 
jobbers’ c»m ae = | - profits har. on 
enormous profits are a to the price o: LD! 
EAGLE VEHICLES. We manufacture and a 
direct to users, and save our customers $20.00 to $40.@, 
We also sell Harness at cost as an advertisement. 
Mail coupon to day for 1910 catalog. 

Get our Catalog now for Spring Buying. 


GOLDEN EAGLE BUSGY CO. | 


Station 6, 159, Edgewood Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


Gentleman: Please mail me postpaid, your new 
5-color 106 page Catalog. 


Name County.....<<.«s4cl a 
Post Of6ee......26...<....2..1.5..R F. DB. Nos eee 
150 Styles in Big Free Catalog. 











has been our aim since the first conception of PIEDMONT BUGGIES. 
Our factory is located in the famous Piedmont section of North Carolina— 
the best timbered section in this country; our machinery is of the latest 
improved patterns; every man in our shop is a skilled mechanic, and every 
inch of material used is carefully selected and inspected by experts. These 
are some of the conditions that go to make PIEDMONT BUGGIES the 
height of perfection in buggy building. 


‘aa : 
6 we i. . ine 
THEM WEREVER\E 
we ao \ 






THEY GO 
WHEREVER WE / 
SEtt them Y 





FOR THE MONEY 


To build a buggy that combines style, comfort, finish and durability 


We have studied carefully the requirements of : 
buggies in the South, and endeavor to construct our 
PIEDMONT BUGGIES to meet these conditions— 

— are built in the South, by Southern people 
and for the Southern people. 


Piedmont Buggies will give you better service, 
last longer, and cost less to keep up. 


If your dealer can’t supply you, wri-e us, 


HANDSOME ILGUSTRATED CATALOG 
SENT ON REQUEST. 


PIEDMONT BUGGY CO. 
Box 398, Monroe, N. C. 




















